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HE WORD “ TYRANT” HAS NEVER had 

an uglier sound than during the first 

half of the twentieth century. Yet 
in early classical times it bore no opprobrious 
significance, meaning simply a ruler who 
held his power by reasons other than those 
of ancestral descent. Only when Athens 
became a democracy did the word seem 
abhorrent to most men of good will. Even 
then, an exception was frequently made for 
Peisistratus of Athens, who ruled his native 
city from 560 to §27 B.Cc., and remains the 
only tyrant on record who went into volun- 
tary exile, yet managed his retirement so 
wisely that he lived to celebrate a triumph- 
ant return. To Peisistratus, Athens was 
indebted for the restoration of her sea- 
power and for many years of internal peace. 
He was a highly cultivated, as well as a 
sagacious, despot. For not only did he com- 
mission the first definitive edition of the 
Homeric poems, rebuild the temple of 
Athene and found the Panathenaic Games ; 
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but in the field of sculpture and architecture 
he helped to give Athens the cultural pre- 
dominance that she carried on into the age 
of Pericles. The masterpieces of that dawn 
period possess a peculiar fascination, the 
gravity and formality of the statue’s pose 
being tempered by a living grace. On the 
cover of the July Histery Today we repro- 
duce a photograph of such an early statue, 
taken out of doors and bathed in Attic sun- 
shine—a marble girl by so-called “ Rampin 
Master,” whose work is described by Dr. 
Seltman in the second of two articles he has 
devoted to the achievements of Peisistratus, 
both as an enlightened politician and as a 
far-seeing patron of art. We must conclude 
with an editorial apology. In the table of 
contents attached to our June number, 
Mr. C. E. Stevens’ admirable article, The 
End of the Roman Empire, was mis- 
attributed to Mr. R. A. G. Carson. We 
deeply regret any annoyance or confusion 
that we may have caused. 
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The Gordon Riots 
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“© The fantastic scenes of fune 7th, 1780” : 
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By GEORGE RUDE 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


troops fire on the mob in Broad Street 


From an aquatint by F. Wheatley 


N MORE WAYS THAN ONE the Gordon Riots 
] ve remarkable. They ieft a profound 

impression on contemporaries—on Horace 
Walpole, at least, as profound as that left by 
any event within memory. For seven days 
London was at the mercy of the rioters and, on 
the night of June 7th, 1780, it seemed that the 
whole of the City and Southwark were ablaze. 
For the Government the riots were the culmina- 
tion of a long series of disasters at home and 
abroad. After the surrender to the Americans 
at Saratoga in December 1777, the French had 
entered the war against England, to be followed 
Shortly by the Spaniards. Lord North’s 
administration faced equally serious problems 
at home. Threatened with disaffection in 
Ireland, and a prey to the continuous harrying 
of a hostile House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment appeared to be on its last legs and was 
only maintained in being by the obstinacy of 
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George III. In April 1780, the Commons 
passed Dunning’s famous Resolution “‘ that the 
influence of the Crown has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.” By all 
the rules of the game, the Gordon Riots, fol- 
lowing in June and exposing to all the world 
the inability of the executive to maintain civil 
order, should have proved the final straw and 
driven Lord North from office. It is not the 
least remarkable feature of the riots that they 
achieved the opposite result : it was not the 
Government, but the Opposition, that emerged 
from the crisis further divided, and Lord 
North’s administration received another two 
years’ lease of life. 

The ostensible cause of the Gordon Riots 
was the partial measure of Catholic relief 
enacted by Parliament in 1778. The penal 
laws restricting the rights of Roman Catholics 
to worship, to own property, and to educate 
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“A fanatic for ‘the Protestant cause’” : LORD 
GEORGE GORDON (1751-93) at St. George’s Fields 


their children were still extremely severe and 
were governed by a number of Statutes dating 
from Elizabeth I’s time onwards. The pro- 
visions of the Catholic Relief Bill of 1778, 
sponsored by Sir George Savile, a leading 
member of the Opposition, and supported by 
the Government, were strictly limited: in 
return for an oath of allegiance to the King 
and the abjuration of any Papal jurisdiction in 
civil cases, they repealed those portions of an 
Act of William III which condemned Papists 
keeping schools to life imprisonment and dis- 
abled them from inheriting or purchasing land. 
Despite some grumbling from the Bishops, the 


Bill was carried without a division in either 
House and received the Royal Assent on June 
3rd. It only applied to England and Wales, but 
it was intended to introduce a similar measure 
for Scotland in the next session. 

It seemed that the measure, in England at 
least, would pass unnoticed ; but an agitation 
to prevent its application North of the Border 
started among the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
and a “ Committee for the Protestant Interests” 
was set up in Edinburgh to direct it. On 
February 2nd, 1779, riots broke out in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow : two Roman mass-houses 
were destroyed, and the shops and houses of 
Roman Catholics and their reputed sym- 
pathizers were pulled down. The disturbances 
only ceased when it was announced that the 
Relief Act would not be applied to Scotland, 
after all. 

Thus encouraged, Protestant zealots in 
England formed, in February, a Protestant 
Association to conduct a campaign for the 
repeal of the Act. In November, Lord George 
Gordon, the third son of the Duke of Gordon, 
a Member of Parliament and known as a 
fanatic for “ the Protestant cause,” was invited 
to become its President. From this time on, 
the campaign took a more vigorous turn : it 
was decided to organize a petition to Parlia- 
ment. On May 29th, 1780, at a meeting at the 
Coachmakers’ Hall, Cheapside, Gordon called 
on his supporters to attend him in full strength 
in St. George’s Fields, Southwark, on June 2nd 
at ten o’clock in the morning, when the Pro- 
testant Petition would be presented to Parlia- 
ment : unless 20,000 responded to the call, he 
would refuse to go any farther with them. 

On Friday morning, June 2nd, a huge con- 
course—estimated at 30,000 to 60,000 persons 
—duly gathered in St. George’s Fields, carry- 
ing banners and wearing the blue cockade of 
the Association, and lined up in four great 
divisions. Lord George arrived in a coach, 
addressed those of his followers who could hear 
him, and drove off with the Petition, said to 
number 44,000 signatures. The demonstrators 
followed by three separate routes, and re- 
assembled in Palace Yard between two and 
three in the afternoon. At Lord George 
Gordon’s subsequent trial, most witnesses 
agreed that the procession to Parliament was 
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an orderly one. It had been rumoured that the 
journeymen weavers of Spitalfields were 
mustering that morning, but more than one 
bystander claimed that the bulk of the marchers 
were “‘ decently dressed ” and, even, that they 
belonged “‘ to the better sort of tradesmen.” 
However that might be, while Lord George 
was presenting the Petition, a number of his 
supporters crowded into the Lobby, making 
it impossible for Members to discharge their 
parliamentary duties ; and violent scenes were 
enacted at the approaches to Parliament. To 
shouts of “No Popery ! Repeal ! Repeal !” 
Members of both Houses—but particularly of 
the Lords—were hustled and buffeted, and 
several escaped serious injury only by ignomini- 
ous retreat or by the intervention of the Guards. 
An eye-witness account of the appearance 
presented by the Lords speaks of : 


“some of their Lordships with their hair about 
their shoulders, more of them as pale as the ghost 
in Hamlet, and all of them standing up in their 
several places and speaking all together. Lord 
Mansfield came in with his wig dishevelled ; the 
Archbishop of York had his lawn sleeves torn off, 
and flung in his face. The Bishop of Lincoln’s 
carriage was destroyed, and himself taken in a 
fainting fit into a house ; the Duke of Northum- 
berland was robbed of his watch and purse, and 
Lord Sandwich narrowly escaped destruction.” 


Meanwhile, at the Commons, the scene was 
further enlivened by the periodic appearance 
of Lord George Gordon at the top of the 
gallery stairs above the Lobby, naming to his 
followers those Members who were proving 
most hostile, and those most sympathetic, to 
their cause : singled out for particular con- 
demnation were the Member for Bristol 
(Edmund Burke) and Lord North himself. 
Asked by some if they should disperse, his 
Lordship told them “ they should do as they 
please.” Thus encouraged, the demonstrators 
continued to occupy the Lobby and the im- 
mediate approaches to Parliament until late at 
night. At last the Lobby was cleared, and 
Members were able to divide : by 192 votes to 
7 it was decided to adjourn and postpone con- 
sideration of the Petition until the following 
Tuesday. Soon after eleven, the crowds began 
to disperse. 

About this time, a section of the demon- 
strators moved off towards the private chapel of 


the Sardinian Ambassador in Duke Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; while others headed for 

the chapel attached to the Bavarian Embassy 

in Warwick Street, St. James’s. The first, in 

particular, was known to be frequented by 

English Catholic gentry, hindered by law from 

worshipping in their own mass-houses. The 

chapel in Duke Street was burned to the 

ground ; both chapels were plundered and ran- 

sacked and their contents heaped on bonfires in 

the street. Fourteen persons were arrested, of 
whom five were subsequently committed to 
Newgate. 

A short lull followed ; but the next evening 
crowds began to gather in Ropemakers’ Alley, 
Moorfields, on the northern fringe of the City, 
where there were Known to be a Roman mass- 
house and the houses of a number of prosperous 
Catholics. One of these, James Malo, a native 
of Cambrai who, for many years, had carried 
on a large-scale silk business in the district, 
made a direct appeal to the Lord Mayor, 
Brackley Kennett, for military protection ; he 
was met with a curt refusal. “I must be 
cautious what I do,” the Lord Mayor is reputed 
to have said, “ lest I bring the Mob to my own 
house. I can assure you that there are very 
great people at the bottom of the Riot.” This 
was but a first example of the extreme reluct- 
ance of the City magistrates to call out the 
military to suppress the riots. This reluctance 
was indeed partly dictated by fear of reprisals, 
but also by the hostility of the City to 
the Catholic Relief Act: a few days before, the 
Court of Common Council had supported the 
Protestant Association’s demand for repeal and, 
a week later, while the riots were at their height, 
they decided to present a petition to Parlia- 
ment to the same effect. The constables under 
their direction were not likely to be any more 
enthusiastic, and one marshalman, at least, had 
to be suspended for refusing to “ protect any 
such Popish rascals.” 

Mr. Malo himself, it is true, won a short 
reprieve : his house was not pulled down until 
the following Wednesday ; but during Saturday, 
June 3rd, while soldiers stood idly by, rioters 
began to demolish the Catholic chapel in Moor- 
fields ; they destroyed the personal effects of 
Mr. Dillon, the priest, and of four of his 
lodgers, and damaged a number of neighbour- 
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Newgate burnt and plundered : “‘ an Exact Representation ” 


ing houses, not all of them occupied by Roman 
Catholics. On the 5th, the houses of John 
Maberley and Sampson  Rainforth—both 
justices who had played a part in arresting and 
committing prisoners—were pulled down. Sir 
George Savile, the promoter of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, was threatened, but his house in 
Leicester Fields was saved by military protec- 
tion. An expedition was made to Virginia 
Street, Wapping, where, in spite of the efforts 
of the local Irish to rally in support of their 
priest, Dr. Copps, the mass-house was de- 
stroyed and neighbouring Catholic dwelling- 
houses were attacked. In Spitalfields, too, 
rioters damaged the houses of a number of 
Catholic brokers and manufacturers. 
Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, June 
6th, at three o’clock. Meanwhile, crowds had 
once more gathered in Palace Yard and all 
along Parliament Street, wearing blue cockades 
and shouting anti-Papist slogans. Some carried 
black and white flags ; but these, it was later 
claimed, had nothing to do with the Protestant 
Association. The Earl of Sandwich, Secretary 
to the Admiralty, once more received a rough 
handling ; he was dragged from his coach in 
Parliament Street, and had to be rescued by the 
military. Thus besieged, the Commons again 
refused to deliberate and adjourned until the 


Thursday morning. Lord George Gordon’s 
coach was seized by enthusiastic supporters ; 
the horses were unharnessed and he was 
dragged along in triumph to the City. At about 
five o’clock, Justice Hyde attempted to overawe 
the demonstrators in Palace Yard by reading 
the Riot Act and ordering the Horse to disperse 
them ; whereupon James Jackson, a watch- 
wheel cutter and later described as “a very 
desperate young fellow,” is said to have hoisted 
a black and red flag and shouted, “‘ Hyde’s 
house a-hoy !” Crowds followed him to St. 
Martin’s Street, Leicester Fields ; Hyde’s 
town-house was surrounded and, within an 
hour, it had been demolished. The cry now went 
up, “ To Newgate !” It was here that the five 
committed prisoners of June 2nd were lodged. 
While an ever-lengthening column made off 
through Long Acre and Holborn to Newgate 
Gaol, a party broke off to destroy the Police 
Office of Sir John Fielding, whence the 
prisoners had been committed the day before. 

Preceded by thirty men, armed with 
bludgeons, crowbars and chisels, the rioters 
arrived at the Old Bailey shortly before eight 
o’clock. The prison was a new stone building, 
designed by George Dance, the City architect ; 
begun in 1770, it had cost £45,000 to erect. 
It consisted of two great wings, housing the 























cells ; between these stood the house of Mr. 
Akerman, the keeper, and the chapel. Mr. 
Akerman having refused to surrender the five 
prisoners, the rioters broke down his doors and 
fired his house ; his furniture was stacked up 


against the gates and set alight. From the 
keeper’s house the blaze spread to the chapel 
and to the prison wings. A hundred constables 
who intervened were surrounded ; their staves 
were broken and thrown on the fire. The gates 
were forced and the prisoners pulled out to 
safety and released. 


** Thus [wrote an observer] was the strongest and 
most durable prison in England, and in the build- 
ing of which the nation had expended immense 
sums, demolished, the bare walls excepted, which 
were too thick and strong to yield to the force of 
fire, in the space of a few hours.” 


Later that night, the Clerkenwell Bridewell was 
broken into ; at the adjoining New Prison, 
which housed the overflow from Newgate, the 
keepers, to avoid destruction, drew back the 
bolts and released their prisoners. 

The next main point of attack was the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Mansfield in Bloomsbury 
Square. Lord Mansfield had earned the par- 
ticular hostility of the rioters, both as Lord 
Chief Justice and as an advocate of toleration. 
Besides, it was later reported, a rumour had 
been spread “‘ that he had advised the Dragoons 
to ride over the Protestants, that he was a 
Roman Catholic and that he had made the King 
one.” The assault, which lasted from midnight 
to daybreak, was certainly carried out with great 
ferocity ; the building was fired ; clothes and 
other movables were looted or burnt on bon- 
fires ; Mansfield’s library of precious books and 
manuscripts was utterly destroyed. Firemen, 
called to the scene, had their hoses punctured 
and were unable to intervene. In the early hours 
of the morning, the military arrived, and when 
the crowds eventually dispersed they left 
several dead behind them. 

The same night, Lord North’s residence in 
Downing Street was threatened, as were the 
houses of Lord Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Archbishop of York ; the house of 
David Miles, a constable who had been active 
in apprehending rioters, was ransacked in King 
Street, Golden Square. Earlier in the evening, 
rioters had destroyed two Catholic school- 


houses in Bloomsbury and Soho. To avoid 
molestation, peaceable citizens were beginning 
to illuminate their dwellings and wear the blue 
cockade of the Protestant Association. “ I am 
decking myself,” wrote Horace Walpole light- 
heartedly, “ with blue ribbons like a May-Day 
garland.” 

The next day — “Black Wednesday,” 
Walpole called it—the riots reached their 
climax. Destruction of property was wide- 
spread. In Great Queen Street, Westminster, 
demonstrators pulled down the house of Robert 
Kilby Cox, a Roman Catholic brewer and J.P. 
Justice Wilmot had his dwelling-house pulled 
down in Bethnal Green and his Police Office in 
Shoreditch. A party of rioters set out for 
Islington and demolished Justice Hyde’s 
country house in Cross Street ; others went up 
to Highgate to destroy Lord Mansfield’s house 
at Ken Wood, but were driven back by Dragoons 
after drunken scenes at the Spaniard’s Tavern. 
Rioting continued in the City : houses were 
attacked in Moorfields, Coleman Street and 
Broad Street. Off Old Street, on the northern 
boundaries of the City, Irish and Catholic 
public houses were pulled down in Golden Lane 
and dwelling-houses in Grub Street, Pear Tree 
Road and Bunhill Row. Further east, in White- 
chapel, a party of raiders, including Orthodox 
Jews, destroyed the public house of Chris- 
topher Conner, a Papist and a reported “ thief- 
taker.” 

But the main centres of disturbance that 
night lay to the west and south of the City. 
Towards six o’clock, the chandler’s shop of 
Edmund Boggis was pulled down in New Turn- 
stile, Holborn. In the adjoining parish of St. 
Andrew, a band of rioters arrived at the 
premises of Thomas Langdale, a wealthy 
Catholic distiller, who occupied two great 
blocks of buildings between Holborn and Field 
Lane. At first, Langdale’s shopman was able 
to buy them off with beer and money ; and 
“their Captain went out into the street and 
collected money from persons passing by in 
Hackney coaches.” But the word went round 
“* that there was a Roman chapel in the house ”’; 
and whether it was due to this, or to the know- 
ledge that huge quantities of unrefined spirits— 
120,000 gallons, it was said, valued at £38,000 
—were stored in their cellars, the two distil- 
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leries were eventually broken into and fired. 
The consequences were appalling : the vats 
ignited and the fire spread to a score of neigh- 
bouring buildings ; hundreds of men, women 
and children, seeking to rescue or lap up the 
flaming liquid, are said to have perished in the 
attempt. “ There are more persons killed by 
drinking,” wrote Walpole, “than by ball or 
bayonet.” 

Meanwhile, the Fleet Prison, a few hundred 
yards away, had been attacked, the keeper’s 
house fired and the prisoners released. Marchers 
crossed the river to St. George’s Fields and 
joined local rioters in setting fire to the King’s 
Bench Prison, the New Gaol, Southwark, and 
the Surrey House of Correction ; the Marshal- 
sea—like the Fleet, a debtors’ prison—was 
attacked and its inmates let loose. In East Lane, 
Bermondsey, a Roman mass-house was des- 
troyed and neighbouring Catholic dwelling- 
houses and business premises damaged or 
pulled down. Blackfriars Bridge was stormed, 
the halfpence removed from its tills and the 
toll-houses set ablaze. The vast conflagration 
arising from these various quarters—36 fires 
were said to be burning at once—was wit- 
nessed by Horace Walpole from the roof of 
Gloucester House. ‘“‘ I remember,” he wrote 
on the morrow, “ the Excise and the Gin Act 
and the rebels at Derby and Wilkes’ interlude 
and the French at Plymouth, or I should have 
a very bad memory ; but I never till last night 
saw London and Southwark in flames ! ” 

As a climax came an attempted assault on the 
Bank of England. But by this time the magis- 
trates, gentlemen and tradesmen of the City 
had awakened to the dangers threatening them. 
Distinctly lukewarm in their efforts to check 
the rioters as long as they appeared only to 
threaten Catholic property, they had had their 
eyes opened by the burning of Newgate and the 
assault on Lord Mansfield’s house to the pos- 
sibility of an attack on property as a whole. 
Already, on the night of the 6th, the Lord 
Mayor had sent an urgent message to Viscount 
Stormont, Secretary of State, requesting mili- 
tary protection for the Bank; there were 
rumours, too, of impending attacks on the East 
India’ and South Sea Companies and other 
large City premises. It was only on the morning 
of the 8th that the Court of Common Council 
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was to call on all inhabitants of the City “ to 
associate under the direction of the Sheriffs 
for the defence of their own property ” ; but 
the London Military Association, composed 
of City volunteers, had been in action since the 
6th ; and when the anticipated attack came on 
the Bank, the Association, supported by regular 
troops, made a firm stand at the Royal Exchange 
and Poultry Compter, and repulsed the rioters 
with heavy casualties. A prominent part in this 
operation was played by Alderman John Wilkes, 
whose ardour for the extreme Protestant cause 
had considerably cooled in the course of the 
riots. 

The next day, the riots continued in South- 
wark and Bermondsey, where public houses 
and dwellings occupied by Roman Catholics 
and others were pulled down or damaged in a 
dozen streets. A Catholic pastrycook’s shop 
was destroyed in the City ; in Bishopsgate and 
Holborn, men were arrested for soliciting with 
threats. Walpole wrote of bloody encounters 
between troops and rioters in Fleet Street and 
in St. George’s Fields. But the riots were nearly 
over. In the wards and parishes of the City, in 
Surrey and in Middlesex, parishes as far afield 
as Islington and Bethnal Green, “ the opulent 
part of the inhabitants” had begun to form 
voluntary associations for the protection of 
property ; the military, by now numbering 
over 10,000 men, were in almost full possession 
of the streets. On the morning of the 9th, Lord 
George Gordon was escorted to the Tower 
from his house in Welbeck Street. It remained 
but to count the losses and await the judicial 
reckoning. 

The damage done to property during the 
Gordon Riots was extensive, but far less than 
the fantastic scenes of June 7th had led 
observers to suppose. Apart from a dozen 
public buildings, such as Newgate and the 
King’s Bench Prison, a little over 100 private 
houses, shops and offices were destroyed or 
damaged (in most cases, not substantially). The 
victims of the riots, at least, suffered no fatal 
casualties, though it was claimed that a few 
elderly persons died of heart failure as the 
result of their experiences : the only murder 
recorded was that committed by a Roman 
Catholic labourer who cut up his wife with a 
saw for coming home drunk and shouting “ No 























The Encampment in Hyde Park : 


Popery !” Among the rioters the casualties 
were considerable : 458 persons were killed or 
wounded by the military and volunteers ; how 
many perished in the drunken orgies outside 
Langdale’s distilleries is not recorded. Of 160 
persons who came up for trial at the Old Bailey, 
before a Special Commission in Southwark and 
at the Surrey Assizes at Guildford, 25 were 
hanged, including 4 women and a boy of sixteen. 
Lord George Gordon, the chief performer in 
the drama, was tried for High Treason at West- 
minster Hall on February sth, 1781, and was 
acquitted after a masterful defence by his 
junior counsel, Thomas Erskine. 

It is perhaps not surprising that so dramatic 
an event as the Gordon Riots, taking place at a 
time of acute national crisis, should have given 
rise to a rich crop of rumours of plots and con- 
spiracies, some of which have engaged the 
attention of historians in their search for an 
explanation of the origins of the disturbances. 
According to one version, supported by 
the Duke of Grafton and other leaders of the 
Opposition, the Government had allowed the 
riots to develop—or even deliberately provoked 
them—in order to call in the Army and estab- 
lish Martial Law. The Government’s sup- 
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porters, on the other hand, countered by point- 
ing to the evident Republican sympathies of 
men like Wilkes and to the undisguised hostility 
of the City, and of Opposition leaders such as 
Lord Shelburne, to Catholic relief ; an agent 
at the Hague, Montagu Fox, even persuaded 
the Courts of France and Spain that members 
of the Opposition had incited the riots in order 
to overthrow the “ despotism ” of George III 
and to sue for an early peace. Neither of these 
explanations appears to have much substance : 
the rioters, at least, do not seem to have drawn 
any fine distinction between Government and 
Opposition supporters of the Catholic Relief 
Act and were as ready to pull down the houses 
of Lords Mansfield, Sandwich or North as 
those of Lord Rockingham, Burke or Sir 
George Savile ; Lord Rockingham’s group, at 
least, backed the administration’s efforts to 
check the disturbances from the start ; and 
even “ that devil” Wilkes, as we have seen, 
played an active part in shooting and driving 
out rioters from the City. 

More plausible, of course, is the suggestion 
that the riots were deliberately fostered by the 
Protestant Association and, in particular, its 
President, Lord George Gordon, to secure the 
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repeal of the Catholic Relief Act, or even to 
overthrow the administration. This appears to 
be the explanation favoured, with some reserva- 
tions, by Mr. Paul de Castro, the historian of 
the riots. It is beyond dispute that the riots 
sprang from the agitation carried on for months 
by the Association and, more directly, from the 
vast assembly in St. George’s Fields and the 
march to Parliament on June 2nd. Theirs, too, 
were the banners, the blue cockades and the 
“No Popery ” slogans that were a feature both 
of the march to Palace Yard and of the riots 
that followed. At Lord George Gordon’s trial, 
the Crown tried hard to establish that Gordon 
had directly incited the riots by inviting his 
supporters to follow the example of the Scots, 
who had only secured redress by the destruc- 
tion of Roman mass-houses ; also that the 
marchers convened by the Protestant Associa- 
tion were substantially the same persons as 
those who went round London pulling down 
Catholic chapels and private dwellings. The 
case, however, failed to convince the jury : 
Thomas Erskine, Gordon’s counsel, was able 
to persuade them not only that, once the riots 
had started, his client had made every reason- 
able attempt to check them, but that not a 
single one of the 44,000 signatories of the 
Protestant Petition had, in the course of the dis- 
turbances, been “convicted, tried, or even 
apprehended on suspicion.” 

It is the absence of any evident concerted 
plan of action that has confounded many an 
investigator or speculator into the origins of the 
Gordon Riots. More than one historian has 
slammed the door on further enquiry by refus- 
ing to see the rioters themselves as anything 
but a nameless “ mob,” acting as the passive 
instrument of outside agents. Yet it is precisely 
the nature and particular motives of the rioters 
that afford an important clue to the whole 
problem. Of those who appeared for trial, at 
least, the majority were working men of settled 
occupation and abode. A large part of them 
were journeymen and apprentices ;-others were 
petty tradesmen, domestic servants, labourers, 
soldiers and sailors. In nearly all cases, they 
received good characters from their neighbours 
or employers, often in startling contrast with the 
shady reputations of those who informed 
against them—encouraged in many cases, it is 
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true, by the bait of a {£50 reward. Dickens does 
not, in fact, appear to have been far mistaken 
when he wrote in Barnaby Rudge : 
* Sober workmen, going home from their day’s 
labour, were seen to cast down their baskets of 


tools and become rioters in an instant ; mere boys 
on errands did the like.” 


c 


What, then, prompted these “ sober work- 
men ” and others to resort to such destructive 
violence ? Following the view expressed by 
Horace Walpole, some writers have suggested 
that the riots, while beginning as the work of 
Protestant fanatics, eager to settle accounts with 
the hated Catholics, soon degenerated into an 
orgy of looting and plunder directed against 
Protestants and Catholics alike. While this 
argument appears attractive, it gives a false 
picture of the riots. Looting was not the prime 
objective at any stage : in fact, only one in ten 
of those brought to trial was specifically charged 
with looting, and of these only a half were found 
guilty. Despite the many cases of theft and 
soliciting with violence, the drunken scenes 
enacted outside Langdale’s distilleries and the 
release of prisoners, the pattern of the riots 
remained essentially the same throughout : in 
the first place, an attack on Roman chapels and 
schools ; in the second, on the households of 
selected Roman Catholics ; thirdly, on their 
reputed sympathizers or defenders, whether 
Members of Parliament, Bishops, justices, con- 
stables, or common informers. Indeed, the 
large majority of the houses destroyed or badly 
damaged in the riots were occupied by persons 
drawn from one or other of these groups of 
citizens. 

Yet combined with the anti-Catholic fury 
was an element of social protest. For one thing, 
there was no question of a general, indiscrimin- 
ate attack on the Catholic population as a whole: 
with few exceptions, the victims of the riots 
were men and women of comparative substance, 
living in the solidly built houses of the com- 
mercial and prosperous residential quarters of 
the capital. More directly, this social protest is 
expressed in the retort of a barge-builder of 
Bermondsey who, when told that a threatened 
householder was a Protestant, countered : 
“ Protestant or not, no gentleman need be pos- 
sessed of more than {£1,000 a year ; that is 
enough for any gentleman to live upon.” It 























may be evident, too, in the seizure of the toll- 
houses on Blackfriars Bridge, the threats to 
City business houses and the final desperate 
assault on the Bank of England. 

At the same time, the fear and hatred of 
Popery were genuine enough. Two hundred 
years after the Armada, Popery still remained 
associated with “‘ wooden shoes ” and foreign 
enslavement. Fashionable society might decry 
“enthusiasm ” and preach toleration ; but 
there lingered in the popular conscience age- 
old memories of Popish Plots, scares of Catholic 
invading armies and massacres of Protestants— 
fears that, in the present instance (at a time of 
national crisis and war with the Catholic 
Powers of France and Spain), had been deeply 
stirred by the strident agitation of the Protest- 
ant Association for the repeal of the Catholic 
Relief Act. These fears were accompanied by a 
profound distrust of the nation’s rulers. A letter 
from Alton, Surrey, passed on to Lord Hill- 
borough, one of the Secretaries of State, read: 


“When the unhappy commotions in London 
reached the country, the lower class of the people 
seemed inclineable to join them, and I fear that 
had a dozen of the rioters appeared they would 
have been joined by great numbers on a mistaken 
notion of universal popery being about to be 
established among us.” 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 
The King’s Bench Prison and the House of Correction destroyed 


In short, the Protestant Association had started 
off a movement which they were quite incapable 
of controlling and whose course, in the event, 
thoroughly alarmed them—as it alarmed John 
Wilkes and the worthy magistrates and house- 
holders of the City of London. 

Lord George Gordon, at least, showed no 
further inclination to play the part of the 
sorcerer’s apprentice ; and, although he con- 
tinued to interest himself in public affairs, 
nothing in his subsequent career justifies de 
Castro’s description of him as “ a revolutionary 
of the first water.” Even his enthusiasm for 
“ the Protestant cause ” began to wane—owing 
either to his experience of the riots, or to a 
natural instability of character. In 1786, we 
find him espousing the cause of the shareholders 
of the French East India Company. Two years 
later, the Court of King’s Bench sentenced him 
to a total of five years’ imprisonment for con- 
demning the transportation of felons to Botany 
Bay and for libelling Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of France. Meanwhile, he had grown a beard 
and become converted to Judaism ; and when 
he died of jail-fever, contracted in Newgate, 
in November 1793, it was as Israel Abraham 
Gordon that he was laid to rest. 











Peisistratus of Athens 





Frem “ Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis,”” by H. Payne and G. Mackworth-Young, Cresset Press 


(Fig. 1) Dedicated to Athene : Rhombos carrying sacrificial calf. From the Acropolis 575 B.C. 
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history, recalling as it does the great sea- 

fight in the straits between the island and 
Attica, where, in 480 B.c., the combined navies 
of the free Greek States destroyed the huge 
Persian fleet. The Greeks and Romans under- 
stood quite as well as we do that that battle 
changed the course of history and saved Europe 
from becoming an appendage of the Orient. 
Yet before 480 B.c., there had been another 
and earlier battle of Salamis, which seemed to 
every Athenian in the sixth century B.c. a 
memorable event, because it was this earlier 
battle that enabled Athens to become a great 
power once again among Hellenic States. 


Gio IS A NAME FAMOUS in the world’s 


























Salamis is an island of strange shape which 
can well be appreciated today by anyone who 
has the good fortune to fly to Athens. It is 
normal for the ’plane to follow the Corinthian 
Gulf, and having flown directly over the 
Corinth Canal, to turn due east and pass over 
the southernmost corner of Salamis before 
touching down at the Athenian airport near 
Cape Colias. The island, seen from the air, 
looks rather like a pair of ragged shorts blowing 
on .a Clothes-line with the legs in a westerly 
direction. It should, in fact, have been two 
islands, since it is almost cut in half by a deep | 
bay, and if it had been two, the northernmost | 
would have belonged to Athens and the) 
southernmost to Megara, but since it forms a 
single unit, it became an inevitable cause o 
dispute. | 

Much of the history of Athens in the first | 
half of the sixth century B.C. remains vague | 
and difficult of comprehension, but one fact’ 
comes out clearly. Peisistratus, a young and | 
brilliant soldier, member of an aristocratic. 
Athenian family, led an expedition about 
570 B.C. and recaptured for Athens the whole 
island of Salamis, which had been Athenian. 
territory long before. 

It is only recently that, as the result of truly 
important archaeological and epigraphical dis- 
coveries, historians have been able to perceive 
the remote beginnings of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion ; for the evidence that Mycenaeans of the 
bronze age were Greeks, because they spoke 
and wrote Greek, provides an entirely new 
outlook within the historical framework. The 
Mycenaean civilization was in every sense a 
Greek civilization, and.the relationship of 
sixth- and fifth-century classical Greece to the 
Mycenaean and Homeric ages was similar to 
the relationship of the Italian and West 
European Renaissance to the classical Graeco- 
Roman age. During the Mycenaean age, and 
for long after, it may fairly be assumed that’ 
the island of Salamis formed part of the | 
Athenian kingdom, and that Athens held what | 
may be called a small maritime empire in the - 
seas adjoining her coasts. This little realm | 
continued to be of importance from the tenth | 
down to the eighth century B.c., and there is | 
evidence to show that a kind of pottery known 
as “ proto-geometric” was being made by 








Athenian potters domiciled far away at Orcho- 
menos in Boeotia. Yet from an Athenian point | 
of view, disaster came in the seventh century 
because, probably about 665 B.C., various 
States lying to the south of Athens combined 
with Pheidon, King of Argos, and the merchant 
princes of Aegina, to overthrow the Athenian 
maritime power. If the State of Megara, near 
neighbour to Athens, profited by this attack, 
it is easy to understand why the Megarians 
gained possession of the island of Salamis, 
which lies quite as close to their territory as it 
does to that of the Athenians. Accordingly, it is 
fair to assume that the island remained 
Megarian from about 665 down to about 570 
B.C. Pheidon, King of Argos, was a very suc- 
cessful autocrat who, it seems, obtained control 
of an ancient maritime confederacy known as 
the Amphictiony of Calauria. An Amphictiony 
was, on a very small scale, a “ union of nations,” 
the word meaning the “ dwellers around” a 
central focus. Within the frame of Greek 
history, the most celebrated of these unions 
was the Delphic Amphictiony, but the 
Calaurian was probably much older, and its 
religious centre was the Sanctuary of Poseidon 
on Poros, one of the most delightful of the 
many magical islands in the Aegean Sea. Poros 
was separated only by a narrow strait from 
Troezen on the mainland, and Troezen was 
closely linked to Athens for centuries, wor- 
shipping—like Athens—Athene and Poseidon 
as its principal deities. Troezen administered 
Poseidon’s sanctuary, and the “ member 
states ” of the “ union ” were Prasiae, Nauplia 
and Hermione—all Argive, and therefore under 
Pheidon’s control—Athens, Orchomenos and 
Troezen, the latter group being ranged against 
the Argive cities, and the balance held by the 
seventh member, Aegina, a relatively large 
and independent island (see map). About 
645 B.Cc., Pheidon deprived Troezen of its seat 
in the union, substituting Argive Epidauros as 
a new member. Aegina opted for the party 
that had the greater power and, in the ensuing 
naval battle, Athens was heavily defeated, lost 
her sea-power, and with it the island of Salamis. 
Any man whose efforts could restore this | 
desirable island to its Athenian parentage was | 
bound to become a hero ; and Peisistratus was | 
the man. 


















































It was probably in his early thirties that he 
held the office of Polemarch or War-Archon 
and, encouraged by his kinsman Solon, related 
on his mother’s side, invented a successful 
stratagem recounted by Plutarch from some 
earlier source. Though Solon is said to have 
been in nominal charge of the expedition, it 
appears likely that Peisistratus was the strategist 
and tactician who obtained the victory : 


The popular account of Solon’s campaign is 
as follows :—Having sailed to Cape Colias with 
Peisistratus, he found all the women of the city 
there, performing the customary sacrifice to 
Demeter. He therefore sent a trusty man to 
Salamis, who pretended to be a deserter, and 
bade the Megarians, if they wished to capture 
the principal women of Athens, to sail to Colias 
with him as fast as they could. The Megarians 
were persuaded by him, and sent off some men 
in his ship. But when Solon saw the vessel 
sailing back from the island, he ordered the 
women to withdraw, and directed those of the 
younger men who were still beardless, arraying 
themselves in the garments, head-bands, and 
sandals which the women had worn, and carrying 
concealed daggers, to sport and dance on the 
sea shore until the enemy had disembarked and 
the vessel was in their power. This being done 
as he directed, the Megarians were lured on by 
what they saw, beached their vessel, and leapt 
out to attack women as they supposed, vying 
with one another in speed. The result was that 
not a man of them escaped, but all were slain, 
and the Athenians at once set sail and took 
possession of the island. 


In this rather confused little story one may 
perceive propaganda in operation. Peisistratus 
was later to be classed as a “tyrant” and 
remained for Greek historians and orators a 
rather special tyrant, because he was a success- 
ful, moderate, genial and constitutional despot ; 

.for these reasons his greatest rivals—the 
Jaristocrats of the clan of Alcmaeon—con- 
sistently promoted the blackening of his 
‘!memory. Therefore his first great achievement 
had to be minimized, and this was best done 
by attributing the successful operations to the 
leadership of another ; the sober and cautious 
Solon. When a different story about the 
capture of Salamis is considered, the first 
story becomes a transparent case of wilful 
transference of merit. Briefly, the_other story 
is that of a brilliant raid. Peisistratus, accom- 
panied by a small, well-trained force of shock 
} troops, landed at the base of a cliff called 
Sciradion, above which the people of Salamis 


had built temples of Athena and of Ares. The 
landing party, led by Peisistratus himself, 
climbed up the cliff-face, thought to be un- 
| scaleable and therefore unguarded. By this 
means, Peisistratus won the first historic battle 
| of Salamis and obtained possession of the chief 
| city and therefore of the whole island of Salamis. 

On the face of it, either story might be 
equally true or untrue, but there is indirect 
evidence of an archaeological and pictorial 
type which overwhelmingly supports -the 
second account of the capture of Salamis. 
Some time after the campaign, probably during 
the reign of Peisistratus himself, the Athenians 
showed their perception of the decisive nature 
of this event in a characteristic manner ; they 
instituted a dromenon, or annual ceremony of 
a semi-religious type, in which they re-enacted 
the stratagem by which the island was captured, 
An Athenian ship would approach the island in 
silence at first, and then those on board would 
make an onset with shouts and cries, and one 
man in armour would leap out with a shout of 
triumph and run to the cliff of Sciradion. Now 
there exists a drinking-cup made by the potter 
Hieron and painted by the Telephos painter, 
who flourished about 490 B.Cc., which depicts 
this same commemorative ceremony (Fig. 2). 
We see the procession of Athenians running 
forward with gesticulations and shouts, their 
festal attire, and the burning altar alike, denot- 
ing the solemnity of the act, and at their head 
the one man in armour who has already reached 
the cliff Sciradion and begins to mount it. 
But there is one point which may have a signi- 
ficance hitherto overlooked. The single armed 
man bears a shield on which the blazon is the 
forepart of a horse. 

Heraldic emblems were much in vogue 
among the Greeks ; and careful scholarship, 
picking up hints and allusions from a variety 
of sources, has made it possible to assign 
blazons to several of the sixth-century Athenian 

families and individuals. A special shape of 
collared oil-amphora, which figures, surrounded 
by the circle of a shield, on Athenian silver coins 
minted while Solon was Archon—594 to 590 
B.C.—may well have been the badge of Solon 
himself, since he was personally interested in 
the oil trade, and legislated to protect olive- 
growing. On his departure, the head of the 
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(Fig. 2) 
Ceremony com- 
memorating the 
Capture of Salamis. 
From a drinking- 
cup, made about 
490 B.C. 


famous Alcmaeonid clan gained control, and 
the family coat-of-arms, a triskeles, or three 
revolving legs on a shield, promptly occupied 
the coinage. Later, another aristocratic clan, 
named the Etobutads, produced a member 
who held office in the Treasury or Mint, and 
the clan’s coat-of-arms, a facing bull’s head, 


Glyptothek : Munich 


appeared on the silver. It was an appropriate 
type because the clan claimed descent from 
an ancestor called Boutes, the first man ever 
to harness ox to plough. The wealthiest 
of all the families, however, was the one that 
seems to have controlled large interests in the 
Attic mining region around Laurium, whence 











a great quantity of silver was obtained, and it 
was to this family that Peisistratus belonged. 
Its ancestral claims were both exalted and 
horsy. In Homer, Nestor is the famous old 
man, wise despite his garrulity, who is son of 
Neleus, and grandson of Poseidon, god of 
horses because he was himself once a horse. 
Nestor’s son in the Odyssey is the first Peisis- 
tratus. Long ago the family changed its 
domicile from western Peloponnesus to Attica, 
but its members favoured horsy names. The 
father of Peisistratus was named Hippocrates 
and he named his eldest and second sons 
Hippias and Hipparchus. The horse, or the 
forepart of a horse, is therefore a perfect 
“ canting type ” for an ancient family with all 
these hippic names. That is the reason for 
assuming that the armed figure depicted on the 
drinking-cup already described is intended to 
be Peisistratus himself. 

At least fifteen other blazons exist on 
Athenian coins minted before Peisistratus found 
himself in control of the State, but they can- 
not, with our present knowledge, be assigned 
to individuals or families. Nevertheless, those 
four which can be assigned are significant and 
interesting, especially as they all appear as 
shield-signs on Athenian black-figure vase- 
paintings of the sixth century B,c. (Fig. 3). 
An interest in significant emblems still exists 
among Greeks of the present century. When 
elections were pending in October 1926, the 
following paragraph appeared in The Times, 
sent by a Special Correspondent in Athens : 

How far amid all this welter of rival factions 
will the average Greek elector justify the old 
definition of man as a “ political being ?”” The 
party emblems will no doubt aid him to a great 
extent in the mere act of recording his vote. 

Thus, for example, the common emblem of M. 

Kaphandaris and M. Michalakopoulos is a star 

surrounded by the words “ Liberal Parties.’’ The 

emblem of M. Tsaldaris is a laurel branch ; that 
of M. Zavitsianos an oak-tree branch ; that of 

General Metaxas an ear of wheat. The Agrarians 

have taken the plough as their symbol ; the 


Jewish Minority Party a swallow, and Dr. 
Sfatianakis a loaf. 


Ancient interest in escutcheons is no more 
evidence for popular illiteracy seeking refuge 
in symbolism than it is among the Greek race 
of today which continues to produce far more 
literate and intelligent persons than does any 
other South-European group. 








Four years after his great acheivement, the 
hero of Salamis found himself the ruler of his 
country. In 566 B.c. he was not Archon ; but 
a personal friend, named Hippocleides, was ; 
a man not on the best of terms with the Alc- 
maeonids and their leader, Megacles—danger- 
ous rivals of Peisistratus and his clan. Hippo- 
cleides, son of Tisander, excelled all other 
Athenians at that time in wealth and in good 
looks, so it was affirmed by Herodotus, who 
relates a pleasing story about the wooers of a 
certain Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, 
Despot of Sicyon. That powerful and genial 
ruler having resolved to betroth the girl to the 
best of the Greeks, thirteen young gentlemen 
of parts turned up and were hospitably housed 
and carefully observed for a year, at the end 
of which time Cleisthenes had decided in favour 
of Hippocleides. The tale in the Sixth Book of 
Herodotus continues as follows :— 


But when the day came which had been fixed 
for the betrothal and the declaration by Cleis- 
thenes himself of whom he chose out of them all, 
Cleisthenes slew an hundred oxen and made a 
feast for the wooers themselves and for all the 
men of Sicyon. And when the dinner was over, 
the wooers contended in music and social talk. 
And as the drinking went on, Hippocleides, who 
much outdid the others, bade the piper pipe him 
a tune ; and when the piper did so, he danced. 
And haply he was pleased with his own dancing 
but Cleisthenes, who looked on, was disquieted 
with the whole matter. Then after a while 
Hippocleides asked for a table to be brought in ; 
and when the table was brought he firstly danced 
Laconian dances thereon, and then again Attic 
dances, and thirdly he rested his head on the 
table and beat the air with his legs. Now Cleis- 
thenes, the first time that he danced and the 
second also, although he abhorred the thought 
of Hippocleides being his son-in-law, because 
of his dancing and his immodesty, nevertheless 
restrained himself, not wishing to break forth 
against him. Howbeit, when he saw him beat 
the air with his legs, he was not able to restrain 
himself any longer, but said : “ Son of Tisander, 
thou hast lost this marriage by thy dancing.” 
And Hippocleides answered and said : “‘ Hippo- 
cleides couldn’t care less.”” And thence this is 
become a proverb. 


Meanwhile, it was Megacles, son of 
Alcmaeon, who won the girl’s hand, which 
helped to account for a latent hostility between 
the two noblemen, and explained why Hippo- 
cleides favoured the rival party headed by 
Peisistratus. 

Perhaps the Archon alone could have called 
a stop to the progress of Peisistratus, but the 























(Fig. 3) “‘ Heraldic emblems were much in vogue” : 
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warriors of the Alcmaeonid and 


Etobutad clans, and the “ horsy ”’ clan to which Peisistratus belonged, display their blazons 


Archon was his friend in 566 B.c. when he took 
the next great step in his career by founding 
and promoting a panhellenic festival, on the 
highest level, known thenceforth as “ the 
Greater Panathenaia.” Though this fact was 
ignored by some later writers with an un- 
friendly bias, it was definitely stated by Aristotle 
(Fragment 637 ; V. Rose) that “ Peisistratus 
founded the great Panathenaia.” The festival 
was in celebration of Athene’s birthday on the 
28th of the month Hekatombaion (July- 
August), and had been for a long while a small 
annual event. But Peisistratus made every 
fourth year a great year, when far more pomp 
was displayed and when contests, both athletic 
and musical, took place. By thus making it 
quadrennial, he put the Greater Panathenaia 
into the same class as the great international 
panhellenic Games held at Olympia, Delphi, 
Nemea and the Isthmus ; for Greeks of any 
State were welcomed as competitors. Marble 
statues were frequently dedicated to Athene 
and set up near her temple even before the 
great festival was founded, and one of the 
earliest of these on the Acropolis is generally 
dated to about 575 B.c. It was the gift of a 
certain Rhombos and represents himself carry- 
ing a sacrificial calf (Fig. 1), the little creature’s 
head tilted engagingly towards the man’s. 

A famous narrative representation of the 





procession is found on the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, and although this belongs to the fifth 
century B.C., the main part of the processional 
structure must already have been devised by 
Peisistratus himself. The priest and priestess 
of Athene, the Archons, the marshals, girls of 
the aristocratic families carrying sacred imple- 
ments, youths in charge of the animals for 
sacrifice, resident aliens, all took part. The 
procession, which started at the Dipylon Gate 
and wound itself through the Agora up to the 
Acropolis, included the competitors who were 
to take part in the subsequent athletic contests, 
and was brought up in the rear by the Athenian 
cavalry. A robe woven by Athenian girls was 
taken to the goddess, hoisted upon the mast 
of a small model ship set on wheels. After the 
day of the procession, the athletic contests 
began, and the prizes given were the famous 
panathenaic amphorae, one of the very oldest 
of which is preserved in the British Museum 
(Fig. 4). It bears the words, “ I am from the 
Games in Athens,” and has painted upon it a 
picture of Athene armed with helmet, shield 
and spear, striding forward as a goddess of 
battle. This great occasion seems to have been 
marked by the issue in 566 B.c. of an entirely 
new type of coinage (Fig. 5), having on the 
obverse a head of the goddess Athene helmeted 
as shown upon the prize vases, and on the 
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(Fig. 4) “‘ I am from the games in Athens” : 
Early Panathenaic Vase 


reverse the owl, sacred to Athene herself, 
accompanied by an inscription reading A TH E 
as well as a little olive-twig. Even this last 
detail had its symbolism, for the prize vases 
which were given to the victors contained 
sacred olive oil. These coins seem to have been 
the first in the history of the world to have 
types upon both sides and to bear several letters 
of a city’s name. They were made of very 
pure silver, derived from the mines in East 
Attica, and were more than twice the weight 
of the old, primitive coins which they gradually 
superseded. 

Such evidence as is ours leads us to suppose 
that the first of these festivals was a sensational 
success, the credit for which was rightly given 
to its promoter. The second festival was cele- 
brated in 562 B.C., and it is likely that the 
political opponents of Peisistratus looked for- 
ward to the event with apprehension and were 
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greatly perturbed, both by the international 
fame and by the local national enthusiasm, 
productive of esteem and affection, which 
Peisistratus now enjoyed in all Attica. The 
nobles of the Alcmaeonid clan and all their 
allies saw clearly that Peisistratus, with his 
numerous noble, bourgeois and proletarian 
adherents, was destined for a constitutional 
despotism strongly supported by the people. 
Megacles, son of Alcmaeon—and husband of 
that Agariste who was the daughter of Cleis- 
thenes, despot of Sicyon—determined to act ; 
for Megacles, having for a whole year observed 
his father-in-law-to-be, knew how despots 
obtained, retained, and used their power. 
Indeed, the situation must have appeared to 
Megacles rather desperate after the disturbing 
success in §62 B.C. of the second Greater Pan- 
athenaic Festival, and the only possible solution 
seemed to be the elimination of Peisistratus. 
People like the Alcmaeonids did not habitually 
practise murder, but they were not squeamish 
about it if they could deceive themselves into 
thinking that it amounted to justifiable homi- 
cide. Thugs hired for the job set upon Peisis- 
tratus as he was seated in his trotting-car drawn 
by a pair of mules, coming from one of his 
country estates into the city. Little narrow 
mule-cars appear on early Greek coins of 
Rhegium and Messana (Fig. 6), and owed their 
success all over Greece to the fact that a narrow 
wheel-base and light structure made them 


usable on mere country tracks in a land devoid | 


of roads. Moreover, they were fast, which 
may explain why Peisistratus escaped with a 
flesh-wound or two, while his animals were 
also hurt, but not too badly, since he was able 
to drive them into Athens. Such a situation 
was truly, even delightfully, dramatic, and the 
victor of Salamis, the creator of the Pan- 
athenaic Procession, revelled in real-life drama. 
The people were shocked, and a close friend 
and neighbour named Aristion proposed to the 
Assembly that their benefactor be allowed a 
police body-guard of several men since his life 
was clearly endangered. The motion was 
adopted and passed with enthusiasm. This 
occurred in 561 B.c. and from then on Peisis- 
tratus, protected by a body-guard, was formally 
classed as “a tyrant.” The would-be assassins 
escaped detection, and the Alcmaeonid clan 










































put about the unlikely story that the “ tyrant ” 
had wounded himself and his mules in order to 
obtain a body-guard and the power it gave. 

The word tyrannos in Greek had not the 
same connotation as our derived word tyrant. 
The Greeks themselves borrowed the word 
either from the Phrygians or the Lydians, who 
probably used it simply to denote king. For 
the Greek, however, it did mean an absolute 
ruler unlimited by custom or constitution ; yet 
jt was not opprobrious since it was applied as a 
suitable title to various gods, among them 
Zeus, Apollo, Ares and Eros. In later practice, 
the word was often interchangeable with 
Basileus, or king, but it may generally be 
assumed to mean one who reigns other than by 
ancestral descent. It was only when Athens 
became a fully-fledged democracy that the 
word became very nearly a term of abuse. 

The possession by Peisistratus of a marked 
sense of the dramatic has already been observed, 
and it was partly this which enabled him to see 
the great propaganda value in the cult of 
Athene, who was for Greeks goddess of the 
palace, the fortress, and the fortified city. 
That is why she was worshipped at Sparta and 
Corinth, Argos and Thebes, as well as in many 
lesser City States. Some think that she gave 
her name to—others that she derived it from— 
her greatest city ; and her cult, her dominion 
over men’s minds and their deep affection for 
her were far stronger in her own Athens than 
in any other Greek State. She had absolute 
supremacy in the thoughts and hearts of the 
people of Athens, and this, it seems, was due 
primarily to one man, for the title “ Apostle 
of Athene ” is one which could well have been 
applied to Peisistratus. Of the two channels 
by means of which he advertised his goddess, 
and used her at the same time as propaganda, 
the coinage was the more important. One is 
apt to forget that before the invention of 
printing at the beginning of the Renaissance, 
there was only one possible means for the 
propagation of ideas, because the only 
“ printed ” objects were coins, automatically 
distributed in their myriads by trade among 
the people who mattered. These were the 
very people whom a ruler or a state wished to 
impress. Within recent years the tremendous 
importance of Roman coinage, both Republican 
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Below (Fig. 5) Peisistratus’ new coinage 
Above (Fig. 6) Coins of Rhegium and Messana, 
showing mule-cars 


and Imperial, as machinery for propaganda has 
been studied and clarified. But if we are to 
pick the one man who, first in history, realized 
the use to which a propaganda coinage could be 
put, we cannot fail to observe that that man was 
Peisistratus. 

Though the attempt to assassinate the despot 
had failed his opponents continued to work 
against him. With his usual sense of the 
dramatic he, who rested his power on the 
approval of the merchants and the goodwill of 


_the workers, apparently decided to leave 


Athens for a short period so that his own sup- 
porters might see how they got on when left to 
the mercy of the rival noble houses of Attica. 
Accordingly, in 560 B.c., he and his family 
suddenly and unexpectedly left the city, and 
retired to his country estates in the east of 
Attica. The dramatic return which he staged 
and his subsequent adventures must be left to 
another essay. (to be concluded) 
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N THE FIRST PART OF THIS ESSAY, it was 
[expisine that representative institutions 

of the Western European kind appear to be 
unique to Latin Christendom. If this be true, 
the question naturally arises as to why it so 
happened. To give a precise answer to this 
question would involve a survey not only of the 
peculiarities of the history of the parliaments 
in each of the numerous realms and still more 
numerous provinces of the states of Latin 
Christendom, based on a study of the hundreds 
of volumes of acts, proceedings, etc., that have 
already been published in the various countries, 
but also a detailed investigation of the peculiari- 
ties of the development of each community in 
Europe ; for Europe has always been a group- 
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ing of varied communities, and has never been 
integrated into one political unit. But these 
communities have been closely articulated by 
intimate political, religious, intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and social relationships ; and it is on 
these common elements of Western European 
culture, in so far as they affect the history of 
representative institutions, that we can usefully 
concentrate here. 

Representative institutions in modern 
Europe and America are often found in con- 
junction with a republican form of government. 
But they arose in thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century Europe in monarchies, where the 
prince, representing the unity of the state, and 
the estates, or Stdnde, representing the mani- 




















fold interests within the state, stood over 
against each other, yet necessarily bound to- 
gether in one organic body. This duality is 
a fundamental feature of the states of four- 
teenth- and fifteenth-century Europe, each 
side having its rights that the other must 
respect, neither having the right to control the 
whole life of the state to the exclusion of the 
other. If, then, it was ordinarily fundamental 
to this kind of state—the Stdndestaat, as the 
Germans have succinctly called it—to have a 
prince (the Swiss Confederation and North 
Italian towns were exceptional), a prince who 
had certain rights but was bound to respect the 
rights and privileges of others, we have to ask 
how such a conception of monarchy came to be. 

In the beginnings of the history of Western 
Europe we find one root of this conception 
in the strong notion among the Germanic 
peoples that the king was not an absolute lord, 
able to do as he pleased with his subjects, but 
the guardian of custom, and that fealty was 
binding upon the subject only so long as the 
king also fulfilled his duty. It is true that this 
notion was not unique to the early Germanic 
peoples, as some historians have supposed. It 
is also true that there was in early Germanic 
kingship another element, pointing towards a 
very different development—the notion that 
the king ought to be of the right kin, and that 
correct blood-relationship to his predecessors, 
and the correct ceremony of initiation, endowed 
him with an almost magical efficacy and power. 
But in the formative centuries of Europe, with 
their wild disorder and weak government, 
conditions did not favour the strengthening of 
the second element, whereas they fostered the 
development of the first. In Frankia the growth 
of hereditary kingship was stunted by the dis- 
placement of the Merovingian dynasty, which 
had the sanctity of the right kin-group, by the 
Carolingian kings, devoid of any hereditary 
claims, and therefore driven to stress the 
rightfulness of their rule and their réle as 
guardians of law, order and the Church. 
Though the Church could, and did, exalt the 
royal authority by the ceremonies of anointing 
and coronation, which gave the king a quasi- 
sacred character, and taught that he was God’s 
deputy to whom obedience was due as to one 
appointed by God, there was a price to be paid. 


Since the time of St. Augustine of Hippo, there 
had emerged in the Latin Church a distinctively 
legal, rational, defining tendency of thought— 
a tendency sufficiently pronounced and dis- 
tinctive to arouse later the opposition of the 
Greek Church. This trend had bred the idea 
that the divine authority of kingship did not 
mean irresponsible power ; on the contrary, 
it meant that kingly rule was valid only so long 
as it was exercised in accordance with divine 
and natural law, of which the Church was the 
interpreter. And when, in the eleventh century, 
the militant Gregorian movement developed in 
the Church, this view of monarchy came to the 
fore as an influential force in practical politics— 
justifying the coercion, deposition, or even the 
death of a monarch whom the Church should 
deem to have flagrantly defied the laws by 
which he had been set on the throne. By com- 
parison with the contemporary Byzantine 
empire, the princes were weak (save in excep- 
tional cases such as England and Sicily), with 
only a rudimentary administration at their 
disposal, and were further weakened by the 
rivalries of the manifold states of Europe ; 
whereas the Church was comparatively in- 
dependent, its strength increased by its char- 
acter as a European-wide organization and its 
growing centralized administration. 

This tendency of the Latin Church to stress 
the subjection of the ruler to law was rein- 
forced by another powerful force of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries—that of feudalism. In 
this attempt to restore some stability and order 
to societies almost shattered into anarchy by 
the tumults of the ninth century, elements from 
both the Germanic and the Roman heritage 
were fused and sharpened into a conception of 
the mutual rights and obligations of lord and 
vassal, each having his rights and duties within 
a framework of feudal law and custom. As 
Matthew Paris was later to put it : sicut subditus 
domino, ita dominus subdito tenetur. If the lord 
should disregard his vassal’s rights, then the 
vassal should have the right of resistance ; and 
in a situation where the military power of a ruler 
depended, not on a subservient, paid army 
controlled by a docile bureaucracy, but on a 
feudal host led by a warrior aristocracy as 
proud, and collectively as strong, as the 
monarchy, such a conception of the vassal’s 

















rights was a potent one. Where feudalism had 
struck deep, we often find churchmen com- 
bining with feudal vassals to recall the ruler to 
the remembrance (as they saw it) of his sub- 
jection to law, and to his duty of ruling with 
the advice of his great men, clerical and lay. 
Where feudalism was weak or non-existent, as 
in Scandinavia, Poland, or Hungary, we find 
churchmen combining with the warrior aris- 
tocracy whose power was based not on fiefs 
but on the leadership of older kindred and local 
groupings. 

But now we have to remember another 
factor—the freedom of Western Europe after 
A.D. 1000 from invasion and conquest from 
without, except on its margins, as in Poland, 
Hungary, Austria, and the Adriatic coast. 
Here is a striking contrast to the fate of Russia, 
whose history was profoundly affected by the 
fact that for over 200 years it was struggling to 
free itself from the Mongolian domination of 
the Tartars. The greater peace and cohesion 
now possible in Western Europe meant a more 
fertile soil for the growth once more of royal 
authority ; it meant, also, favourable conditions 
for a renaissance that provided the technical 
devices, especially in finance, for fostering 
more efficient administration, and also a revival 
of Roman law, which could furnish powerful 
doctrines for the enhancement of royal 
authority. But this very tendency to centraliza- 
tion, and the growth of royal power, itself 
stimulated a limitation in two ways. In the 
first place, an expanding administration needed 
greater resources, and stronger governments, 
with better weapons at their disposal, led, in a 
culture of separate and rival states, to an era of 
longer and more expensive wars. This pressing 
need for greater income came too quickly for 
princes to have overcome older notions of the 
rights of subjects, or at any rate of prelates and 
magnates, to consent or refuse an imposition 
on their financial resources ; and so, in the 
circumstances, the needs of the princes could 
only be met by summoning assemblies of their 
politically powerful subjects, or representatives 
of those powerful subjects who were too 
numerous to come as individuals, in order to 
ask them for grants of taxation to help the 
prince in his need. 

Secondly, the pressure of the expanding 
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monarchies alarmed those groups that were ~ 
especially powerful into drawing together into ~ 
associations for self-defence. As a whole there 
was no practical alternative to organization for ] 
group defence; for, in thirteenth-century 
Western Europe, threatened groups could not 
escape the pressure by wholesale emigration, 
It is true that, as is now more clearly urder- © 
stood, there was considerable internal coloniza- © 
tion, or intensification of settlement, in various E 
parts of Western Europe, and there occurred 7 
about this time the famous German expansion 7 
beyond the Elbe. But these developments, J 
important as they were, did not assume a big © 

enough scale to enfeeble the urge towards the 
kind of defensive association that spread © 
throughout Latin Christendom. Here is another | 
factor differentiating the history of Western 
Europe from that of Russia, with its expanding 
eastern frontier. As in Eastern Germany, the 
earlier effects of an expanding frontier were to 
encourage freedom ; but whereas Eastern Ger- 
many was very susceptible to the influences of 






















































































other regions of that Latin Christendom of eve 
which it formed a part, the “ rugged individual- aris 
ism ” of the Russian frontier never felt impelled hor 
to protect itself by creating strong corporate unt 
institutions prepared to withstand the growth bac 
of governmental power. And so, though use 
Russian history can show us the rough-and- Eu 
ready, free, self-governing frontier-society of prc 
the Cossacks, it also presents to our inquiry a mo 
nobility more mobile than that of the West, Cor 
never forming provincial or local institutions hac 
strong enough to resist the government for anc 
long or capable of imparting vitality to a 

representative assembly. The Russian nobility bac 
never developed a strong sense of corporate to: 
loyalty or group rights. Thus it is significant Ro 


that the penalty of flogging as a punishment for onl 
the Russian nobility was abolished by Tsarina ent 


Catherine II only as late as 1785 ; whereas lav 
such a penalty, applicable to the nobility, had sul 
never existed in Western Europe, and if a not 
Western prince had been crazy enough to Ch 
attempt to inflict floggings on aristocrats, even £0" 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, he En 
would probably at once have provoked an inc 
assembly of estates and a baronial war against ani 
him. For in Western Europe part of the the 
effective core of assemblies of estates was almost - 

cle 
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everywhere formed by a self-armed warrior 
aristocracy, as conscious of its rights and its 
honour as of its duty and its fealty, and which, 
until at least the fifteenth century, formed the 
backbone of the armies that the princes must 
use. And in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
Europe this will to defend the rights of the 
group, and the possibility of doing so, com- 
monly took the form of communities, orders, 
corporations, estates, Stdnde, which not only 
had privileges but privileges embedded in law 
and custom. 

The idea of groups privileged in law goes 
back to the beginnings of Europe, to the excep- 
tional position of the imperial states in the 
Roman Empire. The idea of laws relating to 
only a section of the population was strength- 
ened by the operation of separate systems of 
law for Germanic conquerors and Roman 
subjects in barbarian successor-states. The 
notion was assisted by the fact that the Latin 
Church had lost the protection of a strong 
government, such as that of the Roman 
Emperors, and was anxious for the safety and 
independence of its clergy in a violent and 
anarchical age ; the Church therefore had both 
the opportunity and the need to insist on a 
juridically privileged position in society for the 
clergy. The conception of privilege was further 


extended by the pressure of a feudal aristocracy, 
well aware of its usefulness to the prince, con- 
scious of the increasing definition of its duties 
in customary law, and determined to have its 
rights also well defined in law. And if the 
eleventh- and twelfth-century renaissance pro- 
duced a revival of Roman law, which could be 
used to strengthen the power of the monarchy, 
it also led to a great consolidation of canon law, 
fortifying the legal privileges of the Church and 
of the clergy. There took place a large extension 
of the powers of Church courts, controlled by 
the clergy, exercising important jurisdiction 
not only over the clergy but over the laity 
as well ; and with the rapid development of 
centralization in the Church there came the 
growth of activity and influence throughout 
Western Europe of the highest ecclesiastical 
court and immunity of all—the Papal Curia. 
The piety of the eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries resulted in a great endowment 
of bishoprics, cathedrals and monasteries, and 
also in a shower of charters of immunities and 
privileges from the princes to the bishops of 
the sees, the deans and chapters of the cathe- 
drals, the abbots and monks of the monasteries. 

Moreover, conditions were favourable to the 
growth of new associations of free men ; for 
not only was there greater peace and order, 
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but the restrictive influence of the kin group on 
free association had almost entirely disappeared 
in Western Europe, and the formidable eco- 
nomic and social barriers and exclusive spirit 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had not 
yet developed. In these conditions, new com- 
munities sprang up—towns, companies of 
merchants, craft guilds, and universities—and in 
the atmosphere of the time they also sought to 
secure their rights as institutions and the pro- 
tection of their members by charters of im- 
munities and privileges. We must not allow 
twentieth-century egalitarianism to leave us 
bewildered and repelled when confronted by 
the spectacle of burgesses claiming exemption 
from market tolls, which everyone else had to 
pay, or university undergraduates relying on 
their privileges as clerics and as students to 
protect them from penalties to which townsmen 
might be subject for acts of violence in the same 
brawls. So far from seeing any merit in equality, 
Western Europe of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was deeply imbued with the convic- 
tion of the rightness and necessity of social 
hierarchy, even to the point of justifying it, on 
religious and intellectual grounds, as part of 
the divine and natural order of the universe. 
Just as the institution of monarchy reflected 
the rule of the universe by one God, so the 
existence of privileged orders rested firmly on 
the basis of their differing functions in the body 
politic and their differing responsibilities to 
God. And in this world of monarchy, expand- 
ing but under law, and of privileged groups 
becoming more numerous and more powerful, 
it was highly necessary, in expediency as well 
as in law, for the prince to summon assemblies 
of the most important privileged groups or 
estates, to consult with them not only about 
grants of taxation, but about proposals of law 
or justice which might affect their privileged 
. status, or their immunities. To such assemblies 
prelates and magnates could be summoned to 
attend in person ; but the lower clergy, the 
lesser nobility, and the burgesses were too 
numerous to come as individuals. Hence deve- 
loped the practice of representation, arising, 
it would seem, in part from the example of 
representation within the Church and in part 
from the obvious commonsense solution to the 
problem of getting a coherent answer from an 








active community on whom a demand is made 7 
from outside. 
This crystallization of parliaments of estates 7 
took place not in a static but a dynamic society; 
and the character of these parliaments was | 
deeply affected by the changing relationships 
of the ruler and the privileged estates. In some ~ 
countries it was the estates that grew in power | 
at the expense of the ruler. The most striking 
example of a country where this happened was, © 
of course, Poland, where the nobility, already 7 
strongly entrenched in power and privilege in 7 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was by | 
the seventeenth century not only dominant © 
over the weakened towns, but victorious over a © 
throne now filled wholly by election, occupied .} 
by kings at the mercy of the Sejm, or parlia- 
ment, and leagues of the nobility, and 
diminished in power at every fresh accession. 
But the general trend in Europe was the 
other way. Fortified by the growing prestige of 
Roman law, helped by the economic decline of 
the older aristocracy in many countries, the 
princes were aided by new developments in 
warfare which their resources enabled them to 
use more effectively than those of magnates. 
The rulers were further assisted by the concep- 
tion of the Renaissance prince, which justified 
disregard of established rights by the plea of 
“reason of state”—a conception often ren- 
dered more palatable to public opinion by 
the memory of fifteenth-century strife and 
disorder. And Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation, in spite of sharpening the spirit 
of resistance, and sometimes strengthening the 
nobility by their acquisition of Church lands, 




























on the whole weakened parliaments in relation Cn 
to the princes. If the estates of the Netherlands _ 
were nerved to resist Philip of Spain, and by hed 
their success gained immensely in authority, 
in Lutheran countries the estates, on the whole, res 
lost ground in relation to the prince by the pane 
subordination of the Church to the monarchy. —— 
And if the Ligue in France could support the = 


rights of the States-General to prevent the 
accession of a heretic king, in Bavaria we find 
the militant churchmen of the day, the Jesuits, fror 
in contrast to militant churchmen of earlier 
centuries, supporting the rulers against the 
parliament ; for the Dukes, such as Albert V 
and William V, were ardent supporters of the 
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Counter-Reformation, and the assembly of 
estates was dominated by an aristocracy that 
had largely become Protestant. 

In this age when the tide was on the whole 
running in favour of the rulers, various weak- 
nesses of the parliaments of estates could be 
exploited by the princes. Maturity and success 
had fostered in the estates a spirit of exclusive 
legalism and conservatism that was further 
increased by their sense of growing danger 
from the prince. As M. Lousse has said : Jes 
ex-rebelles deviennent les tutores patriae. The 
stronger became the insistence on privilege, the 
more firmly was that privilege often embedded 
in local, group, or even individual particularism. 
This often enabled princes, in the name of 
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efficient government, and even of the common 
weal, to follow, usually with success, a policy of 
divide and rule. Thus, in Spain, where the 
particularist tendencies were especially pro- 
nounced, the Cortes of Castile was weakened 
by the withdrawal from it, after 1538, of the 
nobles and the clergy, and further enfeebled by 
rivalries within the one remaining chamber of 
towns. In 1563 the king had to intervene to 
stop the delegates of Burgos and Toledo from 
fighting each other for precedence, and the 
spirit of local antagonism was so strong that 
towns actually laboured to exclude one another 
from the right of representation. Even in the 
eastern provinces of Spain, where the independ- 
ence of the various Cortes, in relation to the 
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king, was much more carefully organized and 
deeply entrenched, its defence was gravely 
hampered, not only by the tradition that 
unanimity between the estates was necessary 
for the passing of a measure, but by the rule 
that demanded unanimity within the estate of 
nobles for the transaction of any business. As 
late as 1645, when there was a question of 
extending the session of the brazo noble of the 
Cortes of Valencia into the night in order to 
finish some important item of business, and 
over fifty nobles had agreed to do so, one 
member refused on the ground that he wanted 
to go to bed. When he declined to yield to the 
appeals of the rest, one old and irritable baron 
rose from his seat and demanded that “ that 
idiot be thrown into the street.” The obstinate 
member was accordingly thrust out of the 
room, and the session continued. But this 
was not a method that could be regularly em- 
ployed as a solution of such difficulties ; and if 
the Cortes was involved in a clash with the 
king, it would indeed be surprising if the 
monarch could not secure at least one supporter 
in the estate of nobles. 

Not all countries were as particularist as 
Spain. But even where, as in France, the spirit 
of group solidarity was greater, the policy of 
respecting the powers of the provincial estates 


could lull local particularism into indifference 
as to the fate of the States-General ; and when 
the latter had fallen into desuetude in the early 
seventeenth century, the powers of provincial 
estates could be whittled away or abolished, 
one by one, whenever a legal or political pre- 
text came to hand. Then various parliaments 
imperilled their authority by abdicating their 
functions into the hands of a committee which 
could more easily be manipulated by a strong 
and shrewd monarch than could the whole 
parliament. Apart from the famous example of 
the “Lords of the Articles” in Scotland, this 
weakening device is to be seen in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Naples, where the 
Parlamento-Generale did little save to vote the 
subsidies and then choose a committee called 
the Parlamento-Senato, which transacted nearly 
all other business. Delegation to committees of 
the estates (Ausschusstage) in various German 
states in the same period led to the virtual ces- 
sation of full meetings of the parliaments 
concerned. 

The history of the estates in late seven- 
teenth-century Prussia illustrates several causes 
of decline discernible in other countries of 
Europe. We see there the Great Elector doing 
as the sixteenth-century kings of Spain had 
done to the Cortes of Castile, and bribing the 
nobles by confirmation of their economic and 
social privileges to abandon the defence of 
parliamentary rights to the towus, which were 
already weakened by economic decline. We 
also see the Great Elector arguing, as Charles 
VII of France had done, and as Charles XI of 
Sweden was to do, that urgent military neces- 
sity justified extra-parliamentary taxation, and 
then using military success to increase the 
power of the monarchy at the expense of 
parliament. Another feature of this newer 
Europe was the tendency for the coalescence of 
smaller units into larger ones, whether by 
conquest or by dynastic inheritance ; and, 
where this happened, the ruler could often use 
the resources of one of his enlarged dominions 
to reduce the authority of the parliament in 
another. The history of the Habsburg 
dominions illustrates the dangers to parliaments 
of such amalgamations. Thus, after the disaster 
of Mohacz in 1526, when the Turks under 
Suliman the Magnificent shattered the Hun- 
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garian army and slew its king, the Austrian 
Habsburgs acquired the Hungarian crown, and 
the resources of the Austrian lands could be 
used to overawe the magnates of Hungary. 
Formerly, in their parliament the Hungarian 
nobles had been powerfully entrenched against 
the monarchy ; now they were reduced to 
greater dependence on Vienna if they wished 
to avoid total subjugation by the Turks. A 
more striking case is that of the Spanish empire, 
whose resources could be employed to subdue 
the independent spirit of the estates of the 
Spanish Netherlands and to wear down, and 
finally extinguish as separate institutions in the 
early eighteenth century, the once powerful 
Cortes of Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia. 
Lastly, one very common weakness of these 
European assemblies of estates in their later 
days was in the attitude of the constituents to 
their representatives. Mr. Gaines Post may be 
right in arguing that in the early summoning 
of representative assemblies, especially in 
Italy, Roman law and canon law were strong 
influences making for assimilation of delegates 
of estates to plenipotentiary attorneys represent- 
ing their principals in a court of law. But, as 
Signor Leicht has remarked in another con- 
nection, “ Si deve distinguere il lato historico 
dal lato giuridico”—we must distinguish the 
historical aspect from the judicial. Assemblies 
of estates were not merely courts of law ; they 
had an important political aspect as well, and 
the estates were normally most reluctant to 
allow their delegates full powers to commit the 
estates to whatever action should be agreed on 
in common counsel. In England, this spirit was 
overcome by the exceptional strength of the 
monarchy and the unusually strong feeling of 
the community of all classes and all parts of the 
realm. On the continent, however, the custom 
of strict mandates grew stronger, instead of 
weaker, in many countries ; and if a new situa- 
tion arose, not covered by their instructions, 
delegates often had to refer back to their con- 
stituents. Even the mighty Philip II of Spain 
had to strive very hard, for decades, to get the 
“ poderes,” or instructions to the procuradores 
(deputies) of the towns in the enfeebled Cortes 
of Castile, converted into what today would be 
called “‘ blanket powers.” This trait was at all 
times a drag on efficiency and adaptability ; and 








in combination with the determination of the 
ordinary members of the various estates not to 
permit the smallest infringement of the 
privileges of their order, the result was to 
menace the continued existence of the estates in 
the last generations of the old régime. For 
though a ruler such as Joseph II, or a minister 
such as Turgot, might see that changed condi- 
tions and ideas called for some limitation or 
even abolition of privileges, their moves in this 
direction were hampered, until it was too late, 
by the opposition of the great bulk of the 
privileged groups who, with these ideas of 
strict delegation of powers, could either block 
action in the assembly of estates or indignantly 
resort to. other forms of resistance if the 
assembly were ignored. 

It is easier for us than for them to see that 
such intransigence hastened the very revolu- 
tion that was feared. Those whose predeces- 
sors had once been the champions of liberties 
were now denounced in the name of liberty. 
To an educated European public, deeply in- 
fluenced by the ideas of Voltaire, Diderot, or 
Rousseau, it seemed outrageous that aristo- 
cratic privilege, both financial and legal, should 
be maintained in face of serfdom, human 
degradation, and poverty ; that clerical power 
and immunity should be used to defend per- 
secution and suppression of freedom of thought; 
that the freemen and masters of towns and 
guilds should employ their privileges at the 
expense of the other dwellers in the town or 
neighbouring countryside, or of the other 
workers in the industry. And as the assemblies 
of estates seemed to buttress this hated old 
order, there was a growing resolve amongst 
radicals that the old kind of parliament must go, 
and a new kind of parliament must be created, 
based on quite other foundations. Instead of 
the dual state, in which estates and king each 
had their separate rights, grounded in funda- 
mental law, there should be a unitary state, in 
which parliament would represent the general 
will, a government in which both the head of 
the state and the deputies would work together 
as representatives of the people. Instead of 
human rights being conceived as the rights of 
men organized in various groups, and defended 
as such by the various orders in a parliament of 
estates, human rights would be based on 








declarations of the natural rights of. man as 
individuals, and parliament would represent, 
not groups or interests, but citizens. Instead 
of the organization of parliament reflecting the 
differing importance of various ranks and 
groups in a hierarchical society, parliament 
should instead reflect the equality of all 
citizens in a society in which inequalities, 
whether of privilege, rank or law, should have 
been swept away. Groupings on an ideological 
basis would replace groupings of an occupa- 
tional character; there would be political 
parties instead of guilds and orders. These 
conceptions, with all their far-reaching con- 
sequences, we have seen increasingly carried 
into effect in the history of Western Europe 
since 1789. 

If we turn back from these revolutionary 
conceptions of what parliament should be and 
do to take a last look at the older representative 
institutions of Europe, and to ask what light is 
shed by the history of this part of our European 
heritage on the situation in which we find our- 
selves today, it might appear that the main 
conclusion was a negative one. To many 
observers, ever since 1789 the history of these 
older representative institutions of Europe has, 
at any rate in its later stages, seemed mainly 
a cautionary tale—an awful warning of the 
self-destroying and far-reaching consequences 
of selfishness, pride, oppression, obscurantism, 
and indifference to justice and human suffering. 
Certainly, the last chapters in the history of 
these older European parliaments do mostly 
bear out the negative point that if a group, class, 
or institution insists on the maintenance of 
unalterable privileges in spite of radical changes 
in society and in thought, it will court disorder. 
But this view needs no underlining. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
history of these older representative institu- 
tions which points to a more direct connection 
between their history and that of modern 
parliamentary government in the West, a more 
positive aspect which bears on a great problem 
of our time. Already over a century ago Alexis 
de Tocqueville foresaw the ultimate danger of 
the democratic urge to be, not confusion, but 
despotism ; and we now wonder how to avoid 
complete subjection of body and mind to an 
omnipotent state. The connection between the 





independence of groups and associations, and 
independence of thought and action, was one 
of which men of the old régime were very 
conscious. Jean Bodin (1530-96) is probably 
now most generally well known for his view 
that in every state there must be a recognized 
legal sovereign ; but it ought also to be remem- 
bered that he said ““ Do away with corporations 
and communities, and you ruin the state and 
turn it into a barbarous tyranny.” The history 
of Europe before 1789 can furnish many 
instances where a government began by break- 
ing the privileges of a religious community, a 
social class, or an assembly of estates, in the 
name of unity, truth, justice, or efficiency, and 
ended by moulding not only that group but 
others to its will. Of course, assemblies of 
estates and the privileges of the orders they 
represented are as dead as the old régime ; but 
if the state is not all-powerful and all-pervading 
in the countries of Western Europe or North 
America as it is in Soviet Russia, is this due 
primarily to written constitutional guarantees, 
accepted constitutional practices, or declara- 
tions of the rights of men ? Is it not more 
fundamental that in these countries there are 
still important groupings of power independent 
of the state, drawing their authority, their basic 
rights, and their vitality from other sources, 
however much they co-operate with the govern- 
ment ? What effective barrier would remain 
against the despotism of the state, whether 
exercised through democratic forms or not, 
without the existence of independent magnets 
of authority and loyalty, such as churches, trade 
unions, business associations, professional 
organizations, universities, the religious or 
national bonds of some minority group ? What 
protection was afforded to human rights, free- 
dom of thought or speech, or legal equality, in 
Nazi Germany, once the power of resistance of 
other political parties, Lander governments, 
trade unions, and churches had been broken ? 
The men of the old estates sensed that there is 
no effective limit upon power but rival power ; 
and there may be more connexion between the 
spirit of the old rallying cries of “ the liberties 
of the Church!” or “the privileges of the 
estates!” and the vitality of parliamentary 
government in the contemporary Western world 
than it is now popular to admit. 
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Shadows and Splendours 
of the Russian Navy 
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Water-colour of the fapanese navy opening fire on the Russians, 1904 


By SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


HERE MUST BE MANY BRITISH people who, 

like myself, remember as schoolboys the 

great war-scare that followed the night 
of October 21st/22nd, 1904, when the Russian 
Baltic Squadron, then on its way to the Far 
East, mistook some British trawlers in the 
North Sea for Japanese destroyers and opened 
fire on them. 

At that moment the Russo-Japanese War 
was going badly for the Russians, and the 
despatch of the Baltic Squadron to the theatre 
of war was the Tsarist Government’s last card 
in a losing struggle. The Squadron was 
antiquated and was commanded by a highly 
nervous admiral who, before setting out, had 
been perturbed by rumours that the Japanese 
intended to attack the Russians in Scandinavian 
waters. Nevertheless, the outrage was so extra- 
ordinary as to be almost incredible. The Hull 
fishing fleet, consisting of some fifty vessels, 
was at work 220 miles east of Spurn Head. 
The Russian torpedo boats approached and 
signalled. Then, the larger warships turned 
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on their search-lights and, without more ado, 
opened fire. One steam-trawler, the Crane, 
was hit and left in a sinking condition. The 
captain and one of the crew were killed instantly. 
Other trawlers were struck, but fortunately, as 
the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger pointed out, “ the 
gunnery of the Russians was as bad as their 
morale ; otherwise, there would have been far 
greater damage to the fishing-fleet from a 
cannonade which lasted half-an-hour.” 

Since 1902, Japan had been the ally of Great 
Britain, and British sympathies were strongly 
pro-Japanese. Moreover, the outrage had 
coincided with the anniversary of Trafalgar, 
and the national reaction to this Russian folly 
took the form of an emotional and violent 
indignation. Feeling ran still higher when the 
Russian admiral insisted not only that he had 
seen two Japanese destroyers but also that his 
gunners had sunk one, and when Count 
Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador, re- 
turned hurriedly from leave in Germany he 
was boo-ed by a hostile crowd. Delay in the 














appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 
increased British impatience, and there were 
even critics who asserted that the Russians had 
fired deliberately on the Hull fishing-fleet in the 
hope that the Royal Navy would chase the 
Russian warships back into the Baltic and 
prevent them from sailing to certain destruction 
in Japanese waters. 

This assertion had no solid foundation. The 
Russians, however, must have known that they 
were doomed, and Admiral Rozhdestvensky, 
christened ‘“‘ Rum-Gin-and-Whisky ” by the 
British, took an excessively long time in reach- 
ing the Straits of Tsushima, where on May 
27th, 1905, his squadron was annihilated by 
Admiral Togo within the space of a few hours.’ 
This battle virtually ended the war. It increased 
the prestige of the Royal Navy on which the 
Japanese had modelled their own fleet, and in 
his novel, La Bataille, Claude Farrére spread 
the widely accepted fiction that the British 
naval attaché had been on board Admiral 
Togo’s flag-ship during the battle and had 
directed the Japanese gun-fire. The mishaps 
of the unfortunate Rozhdestvensky left the 
experts and the laymen of all countries with a 
very poor opinion of the Russian navy. 

The Russo-Japanese war was followed by 
the abortive Russian revolution of 1905-1906, 
during which Lieutenant Schmidt, assisted by 
mutineers among the naval ratings, brought 
over the warship Potemkin to the side of the 
revolutionaries. The mutineers have long been 
acclaimed as Bolshevik heroes and have been 
presented to the world in Eisenstein’s most 
famous film. This incident, however, sapped 
still further the confidence of the outside world 
in the efficiency of the Russian navy ; nor, in 
spite of considerable re-organization between 
1906 and 1914, had the Russians themselves 
much faith in a fleet in which the chief weakness 
was the relationship between officers and 
ratings. 

In June of 1914 Admiral Beatty came to 
Russia with the First Battle Cruiser Squadron. 
Then only forty-three and looking ten years 
younger, he visited St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
wore his cap at a jaunty angle, and made 
speeches in a voice that would have carried 


1 See: David Woodward, The Russian Armada, 
1904-5, History Today, February 1953. 
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through the fiercest gale. Being in attendance 
on him in Moscow, I had several opportunities 
of studying the impression that he made on the 
Russians. Never having seen before an admiral 
without a long beard, they took Beatty to their 
hearts and made caustic comparisons between 
the efficiency of the British navy and the 
shortcomings of their own. 

During the First World War the Russian 
navy, blockaded both in the Black Sea and in 
the Baltic, had a minor réle to perform, and 
the Russians themselves gave the naval honours 
of the war to the small band of British sub- 
marine officers who, led first by Lawrence and 
Max Horton and later by Cromie, navigated 
the mined, netted, and almost impassable 
narrows between Denmark and Sweden, 
wrought great havoc to German shipping in 
the Baltic, and sank several warships. 

When the Russian revolution broke out in 
1917, ratings of the Russian navy joined the 
revolutionaries and, drawn mainly from the 
roughest elements of the population, committed 
some of the vilest atrocities. The worst example 
reported to me was the fate of Admiral Biron, 
who was commanding at Kronstadt. The 
mutineers seized him, strapped him to a gun 
and disembowelled him. Then, pouring 
petrol into his stomach, they set fire to him. 
A few of the younger naval officers such as 
Raskolnikov, who was afterwards “liquidated,” 
joined the Bolsheviks, but many officers were 
murdered. Others went into hiding or found 
their way to the White anti-Bolshevik armies. 

The light cruiser Aurora, which was 
anchored in the. Neva at the opportune moment, 
played a minor part in the October Revolution 
and has its page of exaggerated glory in the 
annals of Bolshevik history. Apart from this 
incident, the Russian navy was in dissolution. 
Although there had been brave men among 
the officers and ratings who had manned its 
ships, it had not distinguished itself during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. During 
the next quarter it was to acquire new strength 
and a ruthless discipline. 


II 
Of the two hundred million people who now 
constitute the population of the Soviet Union 
it may be doubted whether. as many as ten per 
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d,” cent have ever seen the sea. It was therefore 
ere natural that, after seizing power, the Bolsheviks 
ind had first to create an army in order to win the 
ies. civil war and establish their dominion over the 
was whole country. The creation of a strong navy 
ent, came as an after-thought, inspired by military 
rion successes and by dreams of the universal 
the triumph of Communism. 
this The creative process was a laborious effort 
ion. lasting over a long period and demanding three 
ong essentials : first, the ability to build ships of 
| its the most up-to-date type ; second, the forma- 
the tion of an officer class with the highest technical 
ring knowledge and with full powers of maintaining 
igth discipline ; and, third, the propagation of a 
naval tradition which would put the navy on 
the same level as the Red Army and the Red 
Air Force and which would convince the whole 
now nation that as seamen the Russians had few 
nion equals and no superiors. 


In time the ships were built. Much attention 








Engagement between the Russian and Swedish navies, off Hango in Finland, 1714 


was given to the construction of submarines, 
and the naval officer, who in the early “Twenties’ 
had done his work under the control of a Soviet 
of naval ratings, regained not only his dis- 
ciplinary powers but also a new social status 
in that he now belonged to the privileged class 
of bureaucrats, managers, and officers who rule 
the Soviet Union. The victory over Germany 
in the Second World War gave an immense 
stimulus to the Russian navy. While the 
Western Powers marked time, the Russians 
forged ahead and, perhaps with German 
technical help, constructed new types of 
cruisers and submarines. The moment was 
now ripe for the navy to be exalted in order to 
explain to the peoples of Russia why so large 
a fleet was essential to their national pride, if 
not to their security. 

The methods of exaltation took two forms : 
one, the finding of a period in Russian history 
when the navy had genuine successes and, 
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From “A Cavalier in Muscovy,” by Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. 
Macmitlan, 1932 


To whom Tsar Peter owed his throne : 
GENERAL SIR PATRICK GORDON, 1635-99 


two, the denigration of great foreign sea- 
captains and the glorification of hitherto little- 
known Russian admirals. This period was 
found in the Napoleonic Wars, during which 
the Russian navy won several victories over 
the Turkish fleet. The great sea-captain to be 
written down, both as seaman and as man, was 
Nelson. The hero to be deified was the Russian 
admiral, Feodor Ushakov. 

Extraordinary measures were taken to give 
the widest publicity to this legend. The best 
historians, such as the Academician Tarlé, who 
died in December 1954, were enlisted in order 
to provide the historical documentation for the 
apotheosis of the Russian admiral, and two 
large films, Admiral Ushakov and The Ships 
Storm the Bastions, were produced in 1951 and 
1953 respectively. In both the Russian admiral 
was the hero and Nelson the villain. 

The main purpose of the first film was to 
prove to the Soviet citizen that Ushakov taught 
Nelson the tactics that subsequently brought 
him success. The second film, which depicts 
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the storming of Corfu, contrasts the noble 
character of Ushakov with the alleged duplicity 

and cruelty of Nelson. No expense was spared 

on the production, and the actual capture of 

Corfu citadel is one of the great scenes in the 

history of the film industry. The incidental 

music is provided by Khachaturian, “ who 

interprets with great distinction the pathos of 
the struggle and the solid strength of the 

Russian people.” 

It is, however, as an object-lesson in the 
use of the film for propaganda purposes that 
The Ships Storm the Bastions should be studied. 
Admiral Ushakov is depicted as a man of 
saintly character whose first thought is for the 
men under his charge. He congratulates a 
Russian sailor who has saved a Greek girl from 
being raped by a Turk. The epic moment of 
the film occurs when Tichon Prokofiev plants 
the Russian flag on the highest bastion. Tichon, 
a former participant of the Pugachev rebellion 
and an escaped convict, has been hidden by 
the kind admiral on board his flag-ship. As the 
hero dies gloriously on the bastion, Ushakov 
receives from St. Petersburg a Tsarist order to 
arrest Tichon, who has been condemned to 
Siberia fot life. 

Both Pravda and Literaturnaia Gazeta gave 
long reviews to the film, and in the latter news- 
paper Tarlé not only extolled the humane 
and “ progressive ” ideals of both Ushakov and 
Suvorov but tried to prove that the one on sea 
and the other on land alone saved Europe from 
Napoleon and the French imperialists. Modern 
historians assert with conviction that history 
does not repeat itself. Russian suspicions, 
however, never seem to change. It is an his- 
torical fact that the gibe, “ Britain will fight 
to the last drop of Russian blood,” which was 
repeated in both World Wars, was current 
during the Napoleonic wars. 

In contrast to the Russian admiral, Nelson 
stands out as a most unattractive character. 
He is portrayed as a selfish and ambitious 
careerist much given to double-dealing. 
Inevitably, he figures as a reactionary whom 
one of his own captains blames for handing 
over the Neapolitan Jacobins to torture and 
execution, after having promised them honour- 
able treatment if they capitulated. There is 
nothing pleasant about the great Englishman 

















in this picture. But in his review, Tarlé regretted 
that Nelson is not painted in still blacker 
colours and accused the script-writer of having 
shown “ some doubts and pangs of conscience 
in the English admiral.” “‘ It was superfluous,” 
he wrote, “ to attribute to Nelson impartiality 
towards the Russians. There was no such 
impartiality in him.” Tarlé then quoted 
Herzen’s verdict on the Nelson monument in 
Trafalgar Square, “a poor statue of a bad 
man,” and went on to pontificate that “ the 
verdict stands and its truth remains irrefutable.” 

Golubov, the Pravda critic, said truthfully 
enough that the main theme of the picture is 
“the triumph of the military genius of the 
Russian people.” This is also the conclusion of 
Tarlé, who wrote, “ The Mediterranean cam- 
paign of Ushakov in the years 1798-1799 was 
remarkable not only because the name of the 
great admiral is immortalized by victories un- 
paralleled in naval history but also for the 
writings of a new and truly golden page in the 
annals of Russian military glory.” Then he 
added with superb naivety the following 
parenthesis ; “‘ Even at that time Europe knew 
the name of the great naval commander who in 
a series of victories destroyed the then very 
powerful naval strength of Turkey.” It would 
be hard to recall any German film of the Hitler 
period which equals these two Soviet films in 
undisguised xenophobia and blatant chauvinism. 


III 

In view of the Soviet claim that Nelson was 
the pupil of Ushakov, it may well be asked 
where the Russian admiral acquired his 
allegedly unrivalled skill as a naval tactician 
and strategist. The answer is that the skill 
came directly from the imagination of the 
modern Soviet propagandists or indirectly 
from English naval officers. 

Until Peter the Great opened his window on 
to Europe, there was no Russian navy. Since 
the time of Ivan the Terrible the Russian Tsars 
had made good use of foreign soldiers of 
fortune, among whom there were many Scots. 
In converting Russia into a great military and 
naval Power, Peter relied mainly on foreign 
advisers and experts and greatly extended their 
influence. One of his most trusted followers 
was the famous General, Sir Patrick Gordon, 
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to whom, in fact, Peter owed his throne. 
During Peter’s absence abroad, the Moscow 
streltzi—a kind of imperial bodyguard— 
mutinied against him, and but for Gordon’s 
promptitude in suppressing the revolt Peter 
might never have been able to return to Russia. 

As a result of his courage and initiative, 
Patrick Gordon became the Tsar’s chief 
favourite and boon companion, and when 
Peter, who had studied ship-building in 
England and Holland, grew absorbed in the 
creation of his navy, it followed almost naturally 
that he should choose as his chief naval expert 
Thomas Gordon, a kinsman of Sir Patrick and 
a naval officer, who had been forced to leave the 
British Navy on account of his Jacobite 
sympathies. Peter made him, first, Captain- 
commander and, later, Rear-Admiral of the 
embryo Russian navy, which under Gordon’s 
command in 1721 consisted of six battleships, 
three frigates and two smaller vessels. Gordon 
ended his career as Commander-in-Chief at 
Kronstadt, the renowned naval fortress that 
guards the approach to St. Petersburg. One of 
Peter’s architectural jewels, it owes its existence 
as much to Thomas Gordon as to his imperial 
master. 

After Peter’s death in 1725, service at the 
Russian Court was, for a time at least, less 
agreeable to foreigners, although during this 
period another Scottish exile, the famous 
Marshal Keith, rose to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian land forces. He was, 
however, unhappy in his personal relations 
and, fearing lest the amorous Empress Elizabeth 
should force him to marry her or incarcerate 
him if he refused, he slipped away to Germany 
to enter the service of Frederick the Great. 

With the advent to the throne of Catherine 
the Great in 1762, foreigners were again in 
favour. Like Peter, Catherine gave full support 
to the maritime interests of Russia, and for the 
new and powerful navy which she was deter- 
mined to create she sought the expert aid of 
British naval officers. The hour of need pro- 
duced the men, and among the officers who 
volunteered for service in Catherine’s navy 
were the two Scots, John Elphinstone and 
Samuel Greig. 

Elphinstone became a Rear-Admiral, and 
although he had to serve under Prince Orlov, 
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Victor over the Turks : CAPTAIN JOHN ELPHINSTONE (1722-85) 


Catherine’s favourite and the nominal Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he was the real victor of the 
Battle of Chesmé, in which in 1770 the Russians 
destroyed the Turkish Fleet. Elphinstone 
returned to England, but left a son in Russia 
who entered the Russian navy and became a 
Russian subject. 

Samuel Greig’s contribution to the Russian 
navy is almost certainly the greatest ever made 
by any foreigner to any navy. Born on St. 
Andrew’s. Day, 1735, he was the son of a ship- 
owner of Inverkeithing, the sheltered Fifeshire 
port where today veteran naval and merchant 
ships lie waiting to be broken up for scrap. 
He began his career in merchant ships and 
entered the Royal Navy as a master’s mate. 
In this capacity he was present in the Royal 
George, Hawke’s flag-ship, in the decisive 
action of Quiberon Bay. 





At the end of the Seven Years War Greig, 
still a master’s mate and only twenty-eight 
years old, entered the Russian navy. His 
promotion was amazingly rapid. He was a 
captain within three years and a Rear-Admiral 
four years later. Before he was forty, he had 
taken part in two wars against the Turks and 
had so distinguished himself that, when war 
with Sweden broke out in 1788, he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. On July 17th 
of the same year, he fought a fierce action with 
a strong Swedish squadron off Hogland. The 
battle was decisive in the sense that the Swedes, 
who had expected to be masters at sea, were so 
astounded by the strength and skill of the 
Russian Navy that, from then on, they acted 
on the defensive and allowed Greig to blockade 
them in Sveaborg. 

Greig, however, was not satisfied with the 
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Re-created the Russian navy : SIR SAMUEL GREIG (1735-88) 


superior Russian officers under his command 
and, charging them with shameful conduct, 
sent seventeen of them as prisoners to St. 
Petersburg. All seventeen, it is said, were 
condemned to the hulks. In the same year 
Greig’s health gave way and he died in his ship, 
the Rotislav, on October 26th. His memory was 
honoured by general meurning and by a remark- 
ably beautiful monument in the Reval Cathedral. 

It is difficult today for us to appreciate the 
influence exercised by Greig on the Russian 
navy and the advantages that Great Britain 
gained from his exalted position. He combined 
the qualities of a man of action with the fertile 
imagination of a man of ideas and, both as an 
organizer and as a strategist, stood head and 
shoulders above all his colleagues. From 1774 
onwards he virtually created a new Russian 
navy, supervising the naval construction, re- 


modelling the lines of strategy, establishing the 
rules of discipline, and gradually winning 
foreign respect for Russian seamanship and 
Russian warships. 

For these tasks Greig recruited a consider- 
able number of officers, mostly Scots, from the 
Royal Navy. The services of these officers 
were of permanent benefit to the Russian navy. 
Moreover, by the high position which they held 
the officers themselves exercised a direct 
influence on Russian foreign policy, for they 
would countenance no hostile action against 
Great Britain. In 1788:they were powerful 
enough to induce Catherine to dismiss the 
adventurous Paul Jones, himself a Scot, who 
as one of the Empress’s Rear-Admirals had 
fought for her against the Turks. Moreover, 
they prevented his return to Russia by threaten- 
ing to resign. 








To these officers and, in particular, to Sir 
Samuel Greig the Russian navy owed much. 
In addition to his other services Greig had 
played an important part in the conquest of 
the Crimea and in the building of Sevastopol. 
He also strengthened and refortified Kronstadt. 
His son, Alexis Greig, who was born in 
Kronstadt, also entered the Russian service, 
after a short period of training in the Royal 
Navy. He, too, won great distinction, became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet, 
which owes to him its formation and develop- 
ment, and took part in successful operations 
against the Turks. As fertile in ideas as his 
father, he gave to the Black Sea Fleet its first 
astronomical observatory and its first naval 
library. He is buried in the Nikolaiev Cemetery 
and is commemorated by a statue. Alexis 
Greig became a Russian, and his son, Samuel, 
forsaking the navy for the Treasury, rose to 
be an unsuccessful Russian Minister of Finance. 
There were Greigs in Russia up to the time of 
the Revolution. 








In Tsarist times the Russians were not 
ungrateful to the Greigs and were good enough 
to hail Sir Samuel as “the Father of the 
Russian Navy.” The Tsarist Encyclopaedia 
(Brockhaus) pays tribute to the three genera- 
tions and describes the Greigs as “a noble 
Russian family of Scottish origin.” 

It must also be admitted that the new Soviet 
Encyclopaedia mentions, not altogether in- 
adequately, the services of Samuel and Alexis 
Greig. If there is no praise, there is also none 
of the derogatory classification which in the 
same Encyclopaedia defines Sir Anthony Eden 
as “‘ a reactionary English politician.” There is 
also no mention of the seamanship of the 
Greigs. But, as no one else but the Greigs 
dictated naval tactics and naval strategy during 
their life-time and as Ushakov belongs to 
this period, there is every reason to assume 
that the tactics which the Russian admiral 
learnt were, in fact, English tactics taught 
by an exceptionally able Scottish naval 
officer. 
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The Soviet cruiser Sverdlov at the Spithead Review, Fune 12th, 1953 
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Tangier and its fortifications : Painting attributed to Dirck Stoop 


A 17th century Atlantic outpost 


THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF TANGIER 
By XAN FIELDING 


N MAY 8TH, 1661, a fortnight after his 

coronation, Charles II made a speech to 

the Houses of Parliament announcing an 
important and welcome piece of news : 

‘** T have often been put in mind by my friends 
that it was high time to marry, and I have thought 
so myself ever since I came into England. I can 
now tell you, not only that I am resolved to 
marry, but whom I resolve to marry, if God 
please. . . . With a full consideration of the good 
of my subjects as of myself, it is with the daughter 
of Portugal.” 


The Courts of France, Spain and Portugal 
had all been eager to arrange the King’s 
marriage to suit their own ends. Of the three, 
Portugal had the most to gain by the transaction, 
for in an alliance with England seemed to lie 
her only hope of retaining the national inde- 
pendence she had won in 1640, after more than 
half a century of subjection to Spain. The restora- 
tion of Charles II to the English throne had 
made the Queen Regent of Portugal particularly 
anxious to arrange a match between the King 
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and her daughter, the Infanta Catherine. 
Though not a great beauty, Catherine was “a 
lady of excellent partes, and bred hugely 
retired.” Charles, having seen her portrait, 
was convinced that she “could not be un- 
handsome” and was at least not “ dull and 
foggy” like most of the German princesses 
that Spain had been trying to foist upon him. 
But more tempting than her fine dark eyes was 
her dowry—the Portuguese Ambassador had 
been authorised : 

“to offer £500,000 sterling in ready money as a 

portion with the Infanta, and likewise to assign 

over and for ever to annex to the crown of 

England the possession of Tangier . . . likewise 

to grant to the English nation a free trade with 

Brazil and the East Indies, and to put into His 

Majesty’s hands the island of Bombay.” 

In spite of the Spanish Ambassador’s threat 
of war in the event of the King’s marriage with 
“the daughter of a rebel,” this offer was 
promptly accepted, and Charles set out to 
realize his dream of colonial expansion. His 
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Tangier was a part of her dowry : CATHERINE OF 
BRAGANZA (1638-1705) by Samuel Cooper 


vision of Tangier as a self-supporting colony, 
a source of strength and wealth to the mother- 
country, was at that time no more improbable 
than the subsequent growth of the Indian 
Empire from the possession of Bombay. 
Tangier already had behind it a long and 
chequered history. Here, about 1450 B.C., 
the Phoenicians had founded their first com- 
mercial centre at the western end of the 
Mediterranean ; and here, almost a thousand 
years later, the Carthaginian mariners under 
Admiral Hanno had established a trading post. 
About A.D. 42, when the Emperor Claudius 
made this part of North Africa a Roman colony 
under the name of Mauretania Tingitana, 
Tangier became the military and administrative 
capital. As Roman power declined, the city 
was subjected to the domination of Vandals, 
Byzantines and Visigoths, and Christianity 
began to gain a foothold until, in 707, the Arab 
hosts, under the leadership of General Mousa 
ben Noceir, conquered the whole of Morocco 
and slaughtered all the Christians in Tangier. 
Under the various Berber dynasties that 
followed, Tangier remained one of the principal 
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ports of Morocco until the close of the four- 
teenth century, when a series of revolutions in 

the country broke down all control and the 

coasts on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar 

became infested with pirates. It was probably 

owing to this menace that the Portuguese 

finally decided to capture the city. But by then 

it had become an impregnable stronghold. In 

1437, Henry the Navigator and his two brothers 

besieged it in vain for twenty-five days. Further 

attempts, in 1458 and 1464, proved equally 

unsuccessful, and it was only a panic among 
the people of Tangier on the occasion of yet 
another revolution that, in 1471, finally enabled 
the Portuguese to enter the fortress without 
striking a blow. 

Once installed, the newcomers were com- 
pelled to extend their control as a means of 
defence against the Berber tribes. By 1580 
the Portuguese possessions in Africa included, 
in addition to Tangier, the outposts of Mazagan, 
Arzila and Ceuta ; and these, even during the 
period when Portugal was annexed to the 
kingdom of Spain, retained their Portuguese 
troops and the same administration as formerly. 
When Portugal regained her independence, 
Tangier was not immediately handed back to 
her ; but in 1643, by a bloodless revolution, a 
number of inhabitants within the space of two 
hours seized the palace, arrested the Spanish 
governor, and gained complete control of 
the city. 

The last eighteen years of the Portuguese 
occupation were beset with difficulty, owing 
to the constant attacks of fanatical neighbouring 
tribes under a powerful leader, Ghailan. In 
spite of these assaults, punctuated by a number 
of uneasy truces, Tangier stood firm. Unlike 
most of the Portuguese holdings, which were 
mere presidios or armed camps, the beleaguered 
city had developed into the principal com- 
mercial centre on the north-west coast of the 
continent. With its considerable European 
population, its great cathedral and its many 
lovely houses owned by Portuguese and Spanish 
merchants, and with its infinite possibilities for 
further development, Tangier fully deserved 
King Charles’s description of its acquisition as 
“a jewell of immense value in the royal 
diadem.” 

The treaty between England and Portugal 
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was signed in June 1661, and on the 19th of the 
month the Earl of Sandwich set sail at the head 
of eighteen men-of-war and two fire-ships, 
with orders to guard Tangier until the arrival 
of an English garrison. By January 1662, 
Sandwich had seven or eight ships lying in 
Tangier Bay. On the 14th of the month, a 
sortie made by the Portuguese garrison against 
the Moors ended with such disaster to the 
former that the Governor was forced to appeal 
for assistance to the English admiral. Eighty 
men were landed at once, and a few days later 
a further detachment of 120 was put ashore. 
This move was a master-stroke of diplomacy 
and good fortune, not only because, as Pepys 
confided to his diary, “now the Spaniards’ 
designs of hindering our getting the place are 
frustrated,” but also because the Portuguese 
colonists themselves, many of whom bitterly 
resented the cession to English heretics of the 
most important remnant of their country’s 
African dominions, were powerless in the face 
of this fait accompli to oppose the arrival of the 
incoming garrison, as their compatriots did in 
Bombay. 

At home preparations were meanwhile 
being made for fitting out the expedition. On 
September 6th, 1661, the Earl of Peterborough 
had been commissioned as Governor of 
Tangier, with orders to raise one regiment of 
foot and a troop of a hundred horse. Three 
further regiments from the Dunkirk garrison 
were also to be placed under his command. 
But it was not till January 15th, 1662, that 
Peterborough set sail from the Downs with a 
force of about three thousand, together with 
the wives and families of two or three hundred 
of the soldiers. 

From the sea the white-walled city, with its 
red-tiled roofs gleaming in the African sun- 
shine, looked deceptively attractive. But no 
sooner had Peterborough landed, on January 
29th, than he found that quarters were available 
for no more than a third of his troops—a 
situation that was aggravated by the voluntary 
exodus of all but the poorest Portuguese, half 
a dozen monks and a few Jewish families. The 
departing population carried off everything 
they could lay hands on ; and Peterborough’s 
first report described the town as “ very little 
better than a ruin of walls.” A dilapidated 


_ York Castle-in honour of the Duke, was hastily 
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fort by the waterside, which came to be called 


fitted up for the reception of the Governor and 
his Staff ; and by February 18th, when Sand- 
wich left with the fleet for Lisbon, headquarters 
had been established in the Upper Castle and 
the garrison was somehow settled in. 

The English were lamentably ignorant of 
local conditions. They mistook the Moors for 
Turks (much as the French, on entering Algiers 
in 1830, mistook the Turks for Moors) and the 
tribal chieftain, Ghailan (whom they mis- 
named “ Guyland”’), for “the Emperor or 
Prince of West Barbary.” While the garrison 
was landing at Tangier, this redoubtable 
warrior was engaged in a private war against a 
rival leader from Sallee ; but on March 22nd 
he appeared before the town with a force of 
about five thousand, all “‘incomparably well 
armed and cloathed and Horsed.” The troops 
at Peterborough’s command were so inadequate 
to meet this army that he was obliged to make 
peace for six months on the Moors’ own terms. 
Ghailan showed his trustworthiness by break- 
ing the truce as soon as it was concluded ; and 
for the next few months the inexperienced 
garrison was constantly harassed by mobile 
tribesmen mounted on hardy little hill ponies, 
whose skill in making use of cover was a source 
of amazement to the English soldiers. 

When Peterborough went home in October 
to report on the situation, he heard to his 
relief that he was to be replaced by that dis- 
tinguished Scottish soldier, Lord Rutherford, 
who, “ to hearten him ” for his new post, was 
created Earl of Teviot. The new Governor 
reached Tangier in the spring of 1663, to find 
the garrison demoralized by continual raids, 
and the fortifications in anything but the “good 
order” which his predecessor had claimed. 
Under his energetic direction, a defence line of 
stone redoubts was quickly raised beyond the 
town walls, and the walls themselves were 
strengthened by a double bastion which he 
named, in honour of the Queen, Fort Catherine. 
Meanwhile he signed a contract for the building 
of a mole, which was to extend six hundred 
yards from the foot of York Castle so as to 
enclose a protected harbour. 

These preparations soon reached the ears of 
Ghailan who, on June 14th, took advantage of 





























the English Sunday luncheon hour to launch 
a powerful attack against the new fort. Though 
heavily outnumbered, the forty men inside the 
bastion gallantly held out until reinforcements 
came up and fell upon the invaders, who were 
already in difficulties among the caltrops with 
which the ground had previously been sown. 
After half an hour’s hard fighting the enemy 
retired in haste and disorder, taking off (for 
they never left any bodies behind, if possible) 
over one hundred dead. A few weeks later a 
second Moorish attack was frustrated by the 
warning barks of some St. Malo dogs which 
Teviot kept chained at the outposts, and 
Ghailan was induced to come to terms. 

A second truce was then concluded between 
the Moorish leader and the Governor of 
Tangier ; and this time the conditions were at 
first observed so faithfully that only two months 
after its conclusion Teviot felt sufficiently 
confident to leave his post and go home to 
report, taking with him a letter from Ghailan 
to King Charles, which was full of such 
incredible professions of goodwill that no one 
with any experience of the Moorish mind would 
for a moment have doubted its insincerity. 
Ghailan’s duplicity was proved when, on the 
Governor’s return in January 1664, he calmly 
announced that Moslem law would not permit 
him to allow Christians to build fortifications 
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in Africa. Teviot’s reply to this was to begin a 
new fort at once and to replace the half-hearted 
attempts at defence which had been made in 
his absence by a properly organized system of 
retrenchments. ‘“‘ Bon chat, bon rat, we are 
not jelly,” he reported, and confirmed this 
under-statement by withstanding a full-scale 
enemy attack on February 28th, without a 
single man of the garrison being either killed 
or wounded ; by driving off a force of eight 
thousand on the following day and capturing 
Ghailan’s colours, again without suffering a 
casualty ; and by successfully eluding during 
the following two months the daily ambushes 
laid by the Moors. 

Towards the end of April, all Moorish 
activity ominously ceased for a space of five 
days. Teviot made extensive reconnaissances, 
up to three miles outside the town, without so 
much as seeing the enemy, and on May 3rd 
sallied out in force to cut down and burn any 
brushwood which might afford effective cover 
for a Moorish advance. The English patrol, 
seven companies strong, was surprised in the 
middle of a wood by about three thousand 
Moors and, after beating off these assailants, 
fell into an ambush of four or five thousand 
more. With hardly a hope of relief, but with- 
out a thought of surrender, Teviot rallied his 
troops ; but so heavily were they outnumbered 
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that after a fierce resistance all but nine men 
of the seven English companies were wiped 
out. Resulting in the loss of the Governor him- 
self and of nineteen officers and four hundred 
other ranks, this short engagement proved to be 
the greatest single disaster in the history of the 
Tangier garrison. 

In spite of this reverse, the morale of the 
depleted garrison remained remarkably high. 
Sir Tobias Bridges, on whom the command 
devolved in the absence of the Deputy- 
Governor, reported that “ notwithstanding our 
great loss we still daily face the Moors, fighting 
with one hand and fortifying with the other.” 
To add to the difficulties of his small force, 
illness broke out in June ; stores were low ; 
provisions were scarce and dear ; materials, 
tools and hands for the building of the mole 
were in short supply ; and the troops had 
received no pay for several months. Yet 
harassed as they were almost daily by the 
Moorish army encamped near the town, the 
English engineers succeeded in erecting eleven 
new forts on the walls, in addition to fifteen 
others at strategic positions outside. 

This policy of constructive defiance had the 
desired effect of diverting Ghailan’s hope of 
taking Tangier to the easier prospect of besieg- 
ing Sallee ; and by April 1665, when Lord 
Belasyse arrived to replace Teviot, the power of 
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the once redoubtable enemy had been eclipsed 
by the shadow of the “ Great Taffiletta,” the 
Emperor Mulai Er Rasheed II, whose star was 
rapidly rising over the plains of Morocco. By 
April of the following year it had waxed to 
such an extent that Ghailan, to relieve the 
pressure imposed on him by this new rival, 
was reduced to making peace with the English 
“for ever” ; and by July 1668, defeated by 
his local foe and deserted by his own men, he 
passed as a fugitive through the gates of the 
city which he had once hoped to enter as a 
conqueror. 

With Ghailan’s decline and fall, the English 
at Tangier prepared to face a potentially still 
more formidable enemy in “ Taffiletta” ; but 
though several skirmishes with his forces took 
place during the summer of 1669, the Emperor 
himself never reached the city, and Lord 
Belasyse’s successor, The Earl of Middleton, 
who arrived at the beginning of October, was 
thus enabled to devote some much-needed 
attention to the internal administration of the 
garrison. 

By then, Tangier had ceased to be a purely 
military outpost. From Morocco, from Spain, 
France and Holland, Jewish and European 
merchants had begun to gather at the new 
settlement ; and a small and turbulent civil 
population now added to the difficulties of the 








English command—difficulties which were 
aggravated by a chronic shortage of money. 
Shocked by the constant drain on funds and 
manpower, the Tangier Commissioners were 
determined to reduce the cost of the garrison 
instead of increasing its strength, and preferred 
to rely on a civil government to establish the 
colony’s prosperity—a task which the succes- 
sion of military commanders had failed to 
accomplish. Tangier had therefore been incor- 
porated by a charter, dated June 4th, 1668, and 
declared a free city, with a corporation to consist 
of a mayor, six aldermen and twelve councillors ; 
and from then on much of the power that had 
previously been vested in the military authori- 
ties had passed to the civilian council. An 
important part of Middleton’s duties was to 
settle the disputes and disturbances that 
inevitably arose between these two factions. 
Before leaving England, he had received 
instructions to carry out various reforms, but 
these were not so easy to effect. He attempted 
to regulate prices, but prices remained high 
because by then the soldiers had not been paid 
for over two years, and merchants had no 
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security that the debts contracted by them 
would ever be settled. He tried to raise the 
standard of living by encouraging local cultiva- 
tion ; but since there was no money to pay for 
what might have been produced, the garrison 
continued to depend for its food on the stale 
and unsuitable rations sent from England. 
Middleton did what he could to iacrease trade, 
but the mole on which he had relied for this 
purpose was not only incomplete but also 
seriously damaged by storms. He urgently 
requested that artificers should be sent out to 
repair the damage ; he also asked for more 
troops, which he suggested might be recruited 
in Scotland to “‘ avoid the expense to England”’! 
Small wonder that Lord Middleton eventually 
took to drink, and died, early in 1675, from the 
effects of a drunken fall. 

He was succeeded in the command of the 
garrison by the Earl of Inchiquin, who was so 
long absent from his post that most of the 
duties of government devolved on his deputy, 
Sir Palmes Fairborne. By this time, conditions 
in Tangier were so bad that in spite of severe 
regulations, which included punishment by 














death for robbery, the stocks for drunkenness, 
and boring of the tongue with a red-hot iron 
for blasphemy, the troops still turned up drunk 
on parade, and on one occasion refused to obey 
orders until two of their number were marched 
out of the ranks and publicly shot. 

The “ Great Taffiletta”” was dead—caught 
by the neck in the fork of an orange-tree and 
strangled while galloping madly through the 
Agudal Park at Marrakesh after a bout of 
drinking—-and had been succeeded, in 1672, 
by his brother, Mulai Ismail. For the first few 
years of his reign, the new Emperor was too 
busily engaged in the usual series of family 
wars and murders to devote much attention to 
the English at Tangier. But by the end of 
1677, his representative, the Alcaid Omar of 
Alcazar, had already attacked the outer forts on 
several occasions ; and on January 6th, 1678, a 
large force under his command succeeded in 
blowing up one of the principal forts of the 
city and capturing another before retiring to 
prepare for a prolonged siege. 

The tactics of the enemy had greatly 
improved, and bore little resemblance to the 
methods of fighting that had been employed 
by Ghailan’s undisciplined tribesmen. Their 
latest success was largely due to the use of a 
new weapon, the “ stink-pot,” a rudimentary 
form of incendiary grenade against which the 
recently built wooden forts were hardly tenable; 
and these bombs, launched from scaling ladders 
on which four men could mount abreast, un- 
bearably increased the hazard and fatigue of 
manning the damaged walls with a garrison so 
depleted that the soldiers had to do three 
nights’ duty in the week in addition to working 
on the mole. By the spring of 1678, when Lord 
Inchiquin returned from England and Sir 
Palmes Fairborne went home on leave, less 
than eight hundred men were available for the 
various tasks that were required to put the city 
in a proper state of defence. 

1680 was a black year for the English at 
Tangier. Through Lord Inchiquin’s incredible 
carelessness, the fortifications fell into an 
advanced state of disrepair ; the latest batch of 
recruits, fresh from England, was laid low by 
illness due to the neglect of ordinary precau- 
tions ; a guide, in whom the Governor had 
placed complete trust, turned out to be a 
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Moorish agent ; and no action was taken to 
prevent the gradual infiltration of the enemy 
sappers behind the garrison’s lines of com- 
munication. It was fortunate that Sir Palmes 
Fairborne returned early in April, to make 
the necessary reconnaissance. 

He found the enemy deeply entrenched 
between th. town and two outlying forts, 
against one of which the Moors’ sappers were 
busily directing a mine (a form of warfare 
introduced by the recent Turkish recruits to 
Ismail’s army, who had perfected it during the 
siege of Candia). Speaking in Irish so as to 
prevent any renegade in the Moorish camp 
from understanding him, he communicated 
with the commander of this fort by means of a 
speaking trumpet and ordered him to start 
work on a countermine. But for this reconnais- 
sance and the action taken on it, the fort might 
have been surprised, and its defenders either 
killed or captured down to the last man. As it 
was, when the Moors eventually attacked on 
May 13th, it was abandoned only after a fierce 
break-out and rear-guard action in which the 
assailants were “ destroyed like flies.” 

In this engagement thirteen guns and a 
mortar had fallen into enemy hands, and on the 
following day these were hauled up to the 
summit of a hill and trained on the town, while 
renewed proposals of peace were brought in 
by a Jewish messenger. Inchiquin felt obliged 
to accept them, and on May 21st agreed to a 
four months’ truce on the most humiliating 
terms. All the ground that had been taken in 
and fortified since the beginning of the English 
occupation was to be given up, and the English 
were to hold the place merely as the Portuguese 
had it. 

The news at last awakened the Government 
at home to the gravity of the situation, and 
preparations were made throughout the summer 
to fit out a strong relief force to bring the 
strength of the garrison up to four thousand 
foot and six hundred horse. This estimate was 
not entirely fulfilled, but—better than nothing 
-—twelve companies of the Earl of Dunbarton’s 
regiment were sent out from Ireland, in addi- 
tion to a battalion, six hundred strong, made 
up from the companies of four other regiments. 
They arrived just in time ; for early in Sep- 
tember, Fairborne, who had once more resumed 





command since Inchiquin’s final recall in June, 

. was notified by the Alcaid that the truce would 
end—a week sooner than was expected—with 
the new moon. 

The Deputy-Governor immediately made 
preparations for a sortie in order to recover 
.the lost ground and the outlying forts. On 
September 20th, supported by three troops of 
horse which had arrived from England the 
week before, together with a body of 500 sea- 
men who had accompanied them, he com- 
pletely surprised the enemy by a bold advance 
and, after three days’ hard fighting, succeeded 
in establishing six hundred of the garrison in a 
strategic outpost on the previous defence lines. 
Fairborne abruptly refused an insolent proposal 
from the Alcaid for a renewal of the peace, and 
instead ostentatiously rode about the lines under 
constant fire, always mounted on the same 
easily recognizable charger—a gesture of 
defiance that proved fatal ; for on the evening 
of October 24th, a well-aimed bullet found its 
mark and he fell, mortally wounded. 

Colonel Sackville, who took over from him, 
decided to persevere in his predecessor’s policy 
of boldness by making a general sally from the 
town with the whole strength of the garrison. 
By then, owing to sickness and battle casualties, 
barely one thousand five hundred foot and three 
hundred horse could be mustered, and at dawn 
on October 27th, Sackville addressed these 
troops, threatening death to any man who 
should fail in his duty. His words went home, 
for by nightfall over a thousand Moors had 
been killed, and the remainder driven out of 
their trenches, by a spirited attack launched by 
the Scottish grenadiers and stoutly supported 
by the seamen and the English cavalry, who for 
the first time had the opportunity of discover- 
ing that the Arab is less formidable when 
attacked than attacking. Sir Palmes Fairborne 
lived till the end of the day, long enough to 
have the supreme satisfaction of seeing the 
garrison march back into the town to celebrate 
a victory that had been won at a cost of a little 
over one hundred casualties. 

The immediate consequence of this engage- 
ment was an overture from the Alcaid, who 
proposed a treaty of peace for six months, 
offering terms which included freedom of 
trade and facilities for foraging, wood-cutting 
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and stone-quarrying, but still insisted that no 
fortifications should be built outside the town 
walls. Though it was clear that without strong 
outposts the defence of Tangier was impossible, 
Sackville accepted the offer ; for, with half the 
garrison sick and out of action, there was 
urgent need of the fresh provisions that could 
only be obtained in time of peace. He stipu- 
lated that this treaty should be subject to the 
approval of the English ambassador, Sir James 
Leslie, whose arrival with instructions from 
England was momentarily expected. 

Sir James arrived, in fact, on December 
18th and, after a series of stormy conferences 
with the Alcaid, moved on to Meknes for con- 
sultations with the Emperor himself. But 
Ismail proved to be as obdurate and wily as he 
was blood-thirsty and tyrannical. After three 
months of wrangling, the English envoy was 
unable to gain a single concession on the all- 
important point of the fortifications, and, on 
March 21st, 1681, was forced to agree to a 
treaty that simply ratified and confirmed for a 
period of four years the articles of the truce 
which Colonel Sackville had already concluded 
for a duration of six months. 

Three weeks later Sackville returned to 
England on account of failing health, and was 
succeeded as Commander-in-Chief of Tangier 
by Colonel Kirke, who had played a leading 
role in the recent embassy. During Kirke’s 
tenure of office, trade between the Moors and 
the garrison increased considerably as a result 
of the peace, although every obstacle was put 
in its way by the Alcaid Omar. Having failed 
in his extortionary demands—a “ thousand 
English muskets and an immense quantity of 
powder ”—Omar fell into disgrace with Ismail 
and was succeeded by his brother, Ali Benab- 
dala, who countered Kirke’s repeated refusal 
to supply him with contraband by raising the 
price that had been fixed to ransom the 130 
English captives still lingering in the bagnios 
of Meknes. Kirke at once approached the 
Emperor himself, who eventually relented, 
after being mollified with the present of some 
guns, but relations between the Alcaid and the 
Governor grew progressively worse during the 
following three years. 

For some years, in the meantime, voices at 
home had been raised in protest against the 
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cost of maintaining the African garrison ; and 
more than once a tentative suggestion had been 
thrown out that it would be as well to abandon 
the colony rather than have it taken by the 
Moors. Furthermore, the so-called “‘ Popish 
Plot ” had intensified the dread of Catholicism 
in England, and Tangier was regarded as a hot- 
bed of popery, since Irish troops had been 
employed to guard it, and two or more of the 
Governors had belonged to the Church of 
Rome. The King’s appeals for the increase of 
the garrison, therefore, only served to renew 
the suspicions that a standing army was being 
maintained in Tangier so that it could be 
brought back to England in order to subvert 
the Protestant religion and enforce the succes- 
sion of Charles’s Roman Catholic brother, the 
Duke of York. On December 20th, 1680, the 
Commons presented a petition to the King, 
begging him to assent to the Bill of Exclusion 
to disinherit the Duke, and adding that until 
the Bill was passed the House could not under- 
take “to give any Supply to His Majesty.” 
Charles would not sacrifice his brother’s 
interests to save Tangier ; and although two 
more years passed before he could bring him- 
self to part with the colony, its loss was now 
only a matter of time. If a renewal of peace on 
better terms could have been obtained from the 
Moors, he might still have maintained the 
garrison ; but he finally decided to cast “ the 
brightest jewell of his Crown” into the sea 
by levelling the fortifications, destroying the 
mole, wrecking the harbour and recalling the 
troops. On July 2nd, 1683, Lord Dartmouth 
was secretly commissioned to undertake this 
task. 

Dartmouth collected the necessary ships, 
men and money, and on August 23rd set sail 


from Plymouth Sounds, ostensibly to carry out 
an enquiry into the conditions of the garrison. 
Even Pepys, who had been commanded to join 
the expedition, was not told of its true purpose 
until he had been five days at sea ; yet by the 
time the fleet anchored in Tangier Bay, on 
September 16th, the secret had somehow 
become known to the English in the town, and 
it was not long before it reached the ears of the 
Moors as well. Fearing that this knowledge 
might encourage the enemy to attack before his 
task could be completed, Dartmouth at once 
made elaborate preparations for an imposing 
review of the whole garrison, which was rein- 
forced for the occasion by one thousand sea- 
men ; and this show of strength, coupled with 
professions of goodwill towards the Alcaid 
and with several personal presents which 
included three dozen bottles of cider, was 
sufficient to deter that headstrong Moor. 

Before embarking on the demolition of the 
town, Dartmouth was anxious to evacuate its 
civilian population of five hundred; and 
although provisions on some of the ships were 
so scarce that their passengers were in danger 
of starving before they reached home, by 
November 5th, the last of the townspeople had 
been put on board. The actual work of destruc- 
tion proved to be much greater than had been 
expected. All through the stormy winter the 
demolition of the ramparts dragged on ; and 
while the soldiers of the garrison laboured to 
destroy the walls they had defended for so long, 
they still had to keep a watchful eye on the 
Moorish army encamped close at hand. 

On December 18th, Dartmouth made a 
final survey of the mines and other preparations 
for blowing up the castle and the fortifications, 
so as to leave the colony “ uninhabitable and 





without any sort of succour or defence for the 
Moors.” For a whole week explosions rocked 


the town and, as fort after fort was dismantled, 


the men withdrew in companies to the shore 
and rowed out across the bay to the ships that 
were to take them home. By February 5th, all 
the mines were sprung, Dartmouth himself 
firing the last one, and being the last man to 
leave the levelled town. Of England’s only 
military station in North Africa, which had 
cost hundreds of lives and almost two million 
pounds of royal treasure, 
nothing remained—save a 
mislaid copy of Paradise 
Lost. 

The subsequent. history 
of Tangier became merged 
in that of Morocco. From 
1684 to 1743 the city was 
under the control of two 
able governors, Ali ben 
Abdallah and his son Ahmed 
ben Ali, who rebuilt the 
houses, repaired the ram- 
parts, and extended their 
authority over the surround- 
ing territory ; but there- 
after Tangier lost much of 
its autonomous status. In 
1844 the town was bom- 
barded by the French, who 
were then at war with 
Morocco ; but an event of 
even greater importance, 
though it might not have 
appeared so at the time, was 
the removal of the foreign 
consuls to Tangier in 1770. 
During the following 
decade, Tangier became 
firmly established as the 
diplomatic capital of 
Morocco—and this status 
was directly responsible for 
its ultimate transformation 





into the International City which it is today. 
As far back as 1805, when diplomatic rela- 
tions with Morocco had been restored, the 
consuls were given the right to watch over the 
public health of the port. They gradually 
increased the scope of their jurisdiction until, 
in 1840, they had constituted a Conseil Sanitaire, 
which by the end of the century had extended 
its authority over the town as well as the port 
by the creation of an international organization 
known as the Commission d’ Hygiene et de Voirie. 
Though not legally recog- 
nized by the Moroc- 
can authorities or by the 
diplomatic corps, this com- 
mission soon became, to all 
intents and purposes, the 
City Council. Foreign con- 
trol was reinforced in 1864 
by a second international 
commission, which pro- 
vided for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the Spartel 
lighthouse ; so that when 
the Kaiser’s theatrical land- 
ing at Tangier, on March 
3Ist, 1905, opened Europe’s 
eyes to the danger that 
threatened Allied interests 
in North Africa, the inter- 
nationalization of the city 
seemed the most suitable 
means of safeguarding them. 
The outbreak of the first 
World War prevented a 
proposed international 
régime from being put into 
operation until 1925 ; but 
on June Ist of that year the 
Paris Convention instituting 
the International Zone was 
finally brought into force, 
and Tangier became the 
first and only international 
protectorate in the world. 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


LORD DARTMOUTH (1648-1691) : secretly 
commissioned to evacuate Tangier 
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Sheffield and the Crimean War 


POLITICS AND INDUSTRY 


1852-1857 





From “ Illustrated Guide to Sheffield "’ by John Taylor, 1879 


The Atlas Steel Works of John Brown & Co. in the mid-nineteenth century 


By W. H. G. 


I 
RENCH FIGHTING BEGAN IN SHEFFIELD on 
"[ onote Ist, 1852. The participants were 
two gas companies. One held the mono- 
poly of lighting the town on its own terms ; the 
other proposed to supply gas at a lower rate and 
better pressure. When the new company began 
laying mains on October Ist, 1852, civic war 
began. Magistrates and higher courts delivered 


oracular judgments on the right of the new gas _ 


company to break up roads to lay pipes, and so 
the old gas company took to the streets, dis- 
patching flying squads of husky workmen to 
fill in trenches as fast as the new gas company 
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dug them. First the old company would gain 
judgment, then the new company would get it 
reversed. Next, the old company would break 
the pipes of the new company (they did so in 
Castle Street on March 30th, 1853), and indict 
both the new gas company and the highway 
boards at the quarter sessions. Fractured gas 
pipes have a habit of exploding, and a formid- 
able bang occurred on May 31st, 1853, in 
Spital Hill from one of these fractures. The 
old gas company played every trump it could 
muster, both from its own and its opponent’s 
hand, till at last the matter reached Parliament, 
where the new gas company had presented a 











Bill to authorize it to go ahead with its work. 
While this Bill was before a select committee 
of the house, an amalgamation was suggested. 
This proposal was accepted by both parties on 
March 28th, 1854. On the same day, war was 
declared between England and Russia. 

The generals in the gas war were familiar 
figures to Sheffielders. The chairman of the 
old gas company was James Montgomery, 
the venerable hymn writer. A moving spirit 
in the new company was Isaac Ironside. They 
were the archetypes of the old and new Sheffield: 
Montgomery, over eighty, was profoundly 
religious, and conservative by nature ; Ironside, 
at forty-six, was an aggressive rationalist with 
radical ideas who, as one local worthy put it, 
“* poked his head into every society, and dragged 
in his resolutions by hook or by crook, in season 
or out of season.” 

Ironside’s radicalism was in the tradition of 
his birthplace : Masborough near Rotherham. 
This small town was not only the place in 
which Ebenezer Elliott first saw the light ; it 
had also afforded a temporary sanctuary to an 
earlier Radical, Tom Paine, who worked there 
on his famous iron bridge. Ironside had begun 
life in the works of the firm that had made 
Paine’s bridge, but a desire for self-advance- 
ment and improvement had led him to evening 
classes in mathematics, where he worked to 
such good purpose that he became the finest 
mathematician in the town, winning prizes 
offered by the Edinburgh Review for the solution 
of problems. Like his father before him, Iron- 
side became an accountant. 

Fifteen years previously Ironside had clashed 
with Montgomery when, as chairman of the 
committee of the Mechanics Library, Mont- 
gomery had forced him out of the secretary- 
ship because he had “ taken every opportunity 
of propagating his own sentiments” during 
his two years’ tenure of office. A special meet- 
ing, presided over by James Montgomery, 
had been held on July 1st, 1839, in which it 
was pointed out, amidst uproar, that Ironside 
had introduced eight books dealing with 
socialism, which were calculated to “ deprave 
the minds, injure the morals, and weaken if not 
subvert, the religious principles of the majority 
of readers.” So great was the disagreement 
that the meeting was postponed until the 


following week, when Ironside’s further crime 
of establishing a coffee-room on his own 
authority was made the subject of more adverse 
comment. In the intervening years Ironside 
became a leading disciple of Robert Owen, 
founding i in Sheffield the first “ Hall of Science” 
in the kingdom. He was responsible for bring- 
ing to Sheffield G. J. Holyoake, the apostle of 
secularism. And when Sheffield became a 
borough in 1843, Ironside turned his attention 
to local politics ; on November Ist, 1847, he 
was elected for the Ecclesall Ward at the top 
of the poll with 592 votes, and quickly assumed 
the leadership of what was then called the 
Central Democratic Party, very efficiently 
organizing the various wards into elected ward- 
motes. He had also organized the candidature 
of Toulmin Smith for Parliament in 1852, and 
the Sheffield Independent showed the electors 
who was really at the bottom of the affair by 
publishing on April 3rd, 1852, an open letter 
to the unhappy Toulmin Smith, saying : 
** you were found by Mr. Ironside and bought by 
Mr. Ironside. You are the candidate for Ironside, 
and if elected, would be the member for Ironside. 
It is by the substitution of the word public for 
Ironside that you have been deceived. Mr. 
Ironside is now the leader of the self-styled 


democracy, and the democrats rule the roost at 
vestries and wardmotes.” 


That parliamentary election resulted in the 
return, for Sheffield, of George Hadfield and 
J. A. Roebuck—and of the latter, more will be 
said hereafter. 


II 

Immediately the Crimean War began, an 
earlier parliamentary candidate for Sheffield 
(he had stood in 1841) now leapt into national 
limelight. This was David Urquhart, who 
hated Russia as the anti-Christ of his genera- 
tion. Urquhart loved the Turks so much that 
he turned his house at Rickmansworth into a 
Turkish palace and introduced the Turkish 
bath into England, imposing it on all his 
friends and children. To Urquhart (who had 
sat in Parliament for Stafford from 1847-52) 
Palmerston seemed the agent for anti-Christ 
(i.e., Russia). To bring about Palmerston’s 
downfall, he organized committees in each of 
the large towns, called Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees, and provided a textbook for their 














organization. “The first business of these 
committees,” he announced, “ is to work ; the 
second to denounce [Palmerston and all who 
impeded a crusade against Russia] and the 
third to prophesy.” 

With the help of Isaac Ironside, Urquhart 
established in Sheffield a newspaper called the 
Free Press, and for this he obtained the services 
of a writer whose hatred of Russia was as great 
as his own: Karl Marx, then a thirty-six-year- 
old refugee living in appalling poverty in Dean 
Street, Soho. Marx had written two par- 
ticularly virulent attacks on Palmerston entitled 
Palmerston and Russia, and Palmerston, what 
hast thou done? Urquhart read them, and sent 
to Marx, in token of his appreciation, a copy of 
one of his own speeches. Marx gave it to his wife 
Jenny to copy out (a task which she discharged 
with her customary patience and fortitude), 
added an introduction and conclusion, and dis- 
patched it as an article to the New York 
Tribune. He met Urquhart in February, 1854, 
and Urquhart agreed that Marx’s articles were 
as good “ as if a Turk had written them.” 

In the Free Press, Urquhart’s fulminations 
against Palmerston’s “secret diplomacy ” 
received great publicity. So, too, did the long 
and rather detailed articles of Karl Marx. The 
latter, in fact, looked like burying the whole 
issue under a mass of information, and Iron- 
side, as the person financially as well as morally 
committed to the success of the newspaper, 
complained to William Cyples, the editor, that 
“Dr. Marx’s articles were entombing the 
paper.” Now Cyples sent Irenside’s letter on 
to Marx, adding, with a rather unhappy turn 
of wit, that since the Free Press was campaigning 
against “‘ secret diplomacy,” it would be better 
to have no secret diplomacy in the office of the 
Free Press. Naturally enough, Marx was very 
irritated both by Ironside’s observations and 
by Cyples’ tactlessness in communicating them 
to him ; he replied to Cyples : “I positively 
decline to make myself guilty of manslaughter 
by administering another ‘ dose’ to Mr. Isaac 
Ironside and ‘ entombing’ him in the sheets 
of his own paper.” The prospect of losing the 
powerful pen of Karl Marx alarmed Urquhart, 
so he sent C. D. Collet, as an ambassador of 
peace, to promise that henceforward payments 
for articles would be more regular, and that 
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Hymn-writer and chairman ef the old gas company, 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, 1771-1854 


the Free Press would become a London journal. 
Well might Marx salve his wounded pride at 
having to retract his refusal to write by gloating 
to Engels : “‘ Money is the only interesting 
point for me in my intercourse with these 
Calibans.” 

The Free Press, thanks to the repeal of the 
newspaper stamp duties on June 15th, 1855, 
was first issued as a national paper on October 
13th, 1855. Previous to that it had been, as the 
Sheffield Free Press, specifically local. But 
dropping its local title did not prevent it giving 
a certain amount of local news, and it reported 
with fidelity the weekly Tuesday meetings of the 
Sheffield Foreign Affairs Committee. Familiar 
figures appear in the columns : W. Cyples, the 











Gernsheim Collection 


Proposer of the motion on which Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government fell in 1855 ; JOHN ROEBUCK, M.P., I801-79 


Secretary of the Committee, C. D. Collet, who 
took a leading part in the agitation for the 
repeal of the newspaper tax, G. J. Holyoake, 
and of course, Karl Marx. Often the Free Press 
merely republished Marx’s articles (which 
were not written by Marx, but by Engels) from 
the New York Tribune. The four articles which 
Marx wrote on the fall of Kars in The New 
York Times were also reprinted in summary 
form, and caused a sensation, the Sheffield 
Foreign Affairs Committee passing a special 
vote of thanks to their author for “ the great 
public service” he had rendered “ by such a 
remarkable exposé.” 


III 
Meanwhile, Ironside had reformed his 
cohorts on February 4th, 1854, by organizing 





what he called the “ Municipal Associations.” 
These were run from his own ward, St. 


George’s, and provoked the comment of the 
Sheffield Times : 


“The renowned is working a new dodge in 
reviving the worn out ‘ Central Democratic’ 
under a new name. The old name stank, and is 
therefore abandoned.”’ 


The Crimean War came as a godsend to him. 
In crusading against Palmerston, Clarendon, 
and other prominent Whig statesmen as agents 
in the pay of Russia, he was able to campaign 
also for the reform of local government, and 
general administrative devolution. 

At Ironside’s instigation, the Mayor of 
Sheffield convened a public meeting on 
September 25th, 1854 ; the first of the really 
big Urquhartite demonstrations. The Morning 
Herald (a Tory Organ) called on other towns to 
follow Sheffield’s example. Austrian troops 
had occupied the Turkish Danubian Provinces 
without a declaration of war and Ironside moved 
at the meeting that no hope could be expected 
from Austria as an ally, in view of her bad 
record and the fact that she was obliging Omar 
Pasha to surrender Hungarian refugees to 
Hapsburg justice (scarcely six years had passed 
since Karsuth’s rebellion against rule from 
Vienna). “It makes my blood boil,” he 
declared to cheers, “ my hair to stand on end.” 
He pointed accusingly to Sir Charles Napier’s 
capture of Bomersand, and asked why he had 
not proceeded to capture Riga. “ Bomersand,” 
he declared, “‘ was a barren fortress and it had 
been abandoned.”! The meeting moved an 
address to the Queen. 


1 Sixty-eight-year-old Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
(known as Black Charley to the lower deck because 
of his hirsute appearance and snuff-taking, whisky- 
drinking habits) commanded the fleet sent to open 
a second front against Russia in the Baltic. Napier 
was credited with boasting at a semi-public dinner 
at the Reform Club on March 7th, 1854, that he 
would be in Kronstadt or Heaven within a month 
of entering the Baltic. But when his fleet appeared 
before Kronstadt and Reval, he found them too 
strongly fortified to attack, and he was only able to 
capture Bomersand by the help of a special force of 
artillery under General Niel, sent from France. 
Napier blamed the Admiralty for not supplying him 
with the requisite men and materials for the task 
and after complaining to the Prince Consort was 
elected as M.P. for Southwark in July 1855, so that 
he could attack Sir James Graham and the Board of 
Admiralty. He supplied G. B. Earp with material 
for his History of the Baltic Campaign (London, 1857). 
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Punch cartoon of February 3rd, 1855, showing Palmerston with shovel and besom sweeping from 
office Lord Fohn Russell, then President of the Council 


Ironside was in close touch with J. A. 
Roebuck, who, as M.P. for Sheffield, was not 
deaf to all this agitation. He had just recovered 
from double vision, for which leeches had been 
attached to his head. He needed, said his doctor, 
“building up” and Ironside built him up. 


The result of this “ building up” is in the 
history books, for on January 26th, 1855, after 
the terrible winter in which the very horses 
that had charged with the Light Brigade had 
starved to death, Roebuck brought forward 
a motion to “‘ inquire into the condition of the 
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Hater of Russia and sponsor of the Turkish bath ; 
DAVID URQUHART, 1805-77 


army before Sevastopol and the conduct of 
those Departments of the Government whose 
duty it has been to minister to the wants of 
that army.” It was a vote of censure on the 
government, and it passed in an uproar by a 
majority of 157. Lord Aberdeen fell, and in his 
place came Lord Palmerston 


IV 

Anti-Christ himself was now at the head of 
Affairs. Ironside’s Municipal Association (or 
the Sheffield Inquiry Committee, as it often 
called itself) was stirred to its depths. On July 
4th, 1855, a further monster meeting was con- 
vened to consider the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament in favour of another motion of Mr. 
Roebuck’s—this time to censure every member 
of the cabinet who had advised the proceedings 
_ which led to such disastrous results as befell 
the army in the Crimea. Several thousands 
rallied, convened by placards inscribed “‘ Men 
of Sheffield be Men,” to hear among others 
that eccentric character G. S. Phillips, better 
known as January Searle, roar defiance at 
Palmerston. January Searle specialized in hair- 
raising stories about “the rolling Russian 





rouble,” and at other great meetings on 
November 7th and 8th, 1855, in the Town Hall 
(ostensibly to discuss the high price of food : 
bread was 3/6 a stone, meat 8d. a pound, and 
butter 1/4 a pound) he asserted that England 
had paid seventeen million pounds in gold to 
Russia to help slit the throats of heroes at 
Balaclava and Inkermann. More telling still 
was his allegation that Palmerston had received 
Russian gold to the amount of £20,000, oblig- 
ingly lost to him in a gambling hell in St. 
James’s by a fellow named Hart, who was 
working under the orders of the Princess de 
Lieven. He was also accused of embezzling 
£353,652 16s. of the Greek loan in 1836. The 
“ rolling Russian rouble ” was said to cause it 
all. 

Yet another monster meeting was held, on 
January 17th, 1856, again on “ Treason in 
High Places.” Once more Lord Palmerston 
was charged with conniving at the destruction 
of Polish and Hungarian independence to 
make it possible for Russia to wage war against 
Turkey. Ironside thundered : 

“the secret worm of diplomacy was working 

unseen, unknown, in secret channels, eating away 

the powers of our vitality, and at this last moment 
this empire would be like a ship which had been 
destroyed by insects, worthy only in appearance, 


and no longer able to face the tempest which 
threatened it.” 


V 
Now what was Ironside’s game ? What 
was he really trying to do ? A letter in the 
Gladstone papers, written from Sheffield, dated 


' July sth, 1855, seems to explain a lot : 


Sheffield, July 5th, 1855 
Strictly private & confidential. 
Sir, 

If it were philosophical to regret any accuracy, 
I should deeply regret your having declined to 
join Lord Derby as reported in the papers. My 
reasons are as follows : 

The country is perfectly weary of party names. 
Honesty above all is wanted and intelligence. 
To accomplish this, a few honest earnest men 
established the “ Natural Party” last Sept & 
Octt. We have not paraded, or made a great noise 
and shew, but have been working steadily surely 
and quietly. Well it so happens that our move- 
ment excited the attention of the Conservative 
Party and a confidential communication came to 
us about the end of Nov last. A meeting was 
arranged and Newcastle, Sheffield and Birming- 
ham met the deputed gentlemen. We had very 
serious conferences together and discussions. 
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We were not, are not, Tories : We rather loathe 
the party but we wanted men. They wished to 
know in their accession to power, whether they 
were likely to have any and what support from the 
towns & on what conditions. We laid conditions 
and principles down (This may explain the anti- 
Austrianism of Derby & D’Israeli in the short 
Dect Sessions). Shef¢d Free Press (radical) is 
edited by a gentleman who has the highest opinion 
of you. That gentleman is, in my judgement, 
almost the first man of the age for literary poli- 
tical, historical acquirements & in a social view 
on the Aberdeen adm" coming into power, the 
Free Press resolved to give it a fair trial, because, 
and mainly because, you were in. At the inter- 
view I have alluded to, I strenuously urged the 
importance of your being in, and the Free Press 
in Dect prepared their reasons for a Conservative 
adm” saying “‘ under no circumstances, should 
we like to see Mr. Gladstone out of the Ex- 
chequer.”” The country says this too—other 
interviews took place with others of the Con- 
servatives (leaders) & it may be that my naming 
you caused Derby to consider you, in his attempt. 
—I thought I would let you know this in strict 
confidence. I do not regret the failure because 
I am of my friend Carlyle’s opinion that “ the 
inexorable course of events will put all right.” 
Yours faithfully, in haste, 
Isaac Ironside. 


Mr. Gladstone endorsed it, “ Thank Mr. I: 
beg him to excuse my writing on act of the 
great pressure of Public Affairs assuring him 
that I have perused his letter with care.” 
Ironside’s game was what it always had been; 
administrative reform, regional government 
on lines advocated by Toulmin Smith, and 
abolition of the newspaper tax or “ taxes on 
knowledge.” All the five papers published in 
Sheffield at this time (The Sheffield Times, The 
Independent, the Sheffield Iris, the Sheffield 
Examiner, and of course the Free Press) were 
weeklies. The very people whom we have seen 
agitating through the columns of the Free Press, 
Holyoake, Collet, and Ironside, were the 
leaders of a National Association for the Repeal 
of Taxes on Knowledge. Indeed, Collet has 
written a history of the agitation. There can 
also be found, amongst the Gladstone papers, 
a letter which Isaac Ironside wrote to Gladstone 
on the “ Knowledge Tax” exhorting him to 
“ Give it up, give it up.” Not surprisingly, 
Gladstone endorsed it “‘ A Quaint Letter.” At 
last on June 15th, 1855, the agitation proved 
successful, the stamp duty was abolished and 
experiments could begin. Just a week before 
that, the first number of a daily paper was 
issued in Sheffield—The Sheffield Telegraph. 


It appeared with the motto : “ Servant unto no 
Master, of no sect am I,” and was printed with 
the new type from the foundry of Stephenson, 
Blake and Company. It was one of the very 
first of the daily papers in the provinces to be 
sold for a penny. 


VI 

Wars have left their impact in Sheffield, 
and the Crimean War perhaps more than any. 
The arrows on the city’s coat of arms are said 
to symbolize the fact that arrows were made 
there for the English forces at Bannockburn. 
Lead shot was manufactured there for the civil 
war, and the trees which once covered the 
west end of the town were felled in great 
numbers during the Napoleonic Wars. But the 
Crimean War was different. Short as it was, it 
marks the metamorphosis of Sheffield from a 
small manufacturing centre into a large-scale 
industrial city. It meant, in short, to Sheffield 
what the Napoleonic Wars meant to 
Birmingham. 

At first, curiously enough, it looked as if 
the effects of the war would be adverse. The 
export of files was stopped on March gth (just 
before the war broke out) and further exports 
of files, steel and iron were prohibited on 
April 18th, 1854, but the ban was removed 
again on April 24th. 

Tools were made for the army. On July 8th 
there was a discussion as to the bad edge-tools 
supplied to the War Department, and new 
arrangements were made for tendering for 
contracts. As a matter of fact, the commission 
of enquiry set up as a result of Roebuck’s 
motion did hear evidence from one Sergeant 
Dawson, serving in the Crimea, that the pick- 
axes used before Balaclava were so bad that 
their heads fell off, but the firms which supplied 
these were situated at Wolverhampton, Stour- 
bridge, and Rotherham. Sheffield manu- 
facturers were put on their mettle, so to speak, 
by the international exhibition held in Paris in 
1855. 

The Crimean War had been preceded by a 
tragic event on November 27th, 1853, when a 
Russian fleet blew the Turkish fleet to bits in 
Sinope Harbour, under the eyes of the British 
and French navies. It gave both the British 
and French naval authorities a profound shock. 








When war came on March 29th, 1854, the 
memory of this swift and tragic destruction was 
fresh in naval constructors’ minds, and they 
began to sheathe their vessels in armour plate. 
France originated the idea, and on September 
30th that year, in the attack on Kinburn, 
launched to menace the rear of the Russian 
army in the Crimea, three French armoured 
floating batteries were employed. These three 
French ships had their baptism of fire and were 
struck between sixty and seventy times without 
complete penetration, only dents of 14 in. deep 
being made in the plates. English naval 
designers were impressed and three ships, the 
Trusty, Thunder and Meteor, all with wooden 
hulls and armoured bottoms, were built. By 
1856 iron hulls were being built, though none 
of these British floating batteries were com- 
pleted in time for the Crimean War. One of 
them, the Terror, was built by Palmers of 
Barrow with plates rolled by Samuel Beale & 
Co. (now Parkgate Iron Works) some 4 in. 
thick. To sheathe these vessels, heavier indus- 
tries than cutlery were called into play. Thomas 
Turton and Sons (under the capable guidance 
of F. T. Mappin) installed the Nasmyth 
Rammer in the works on March 26th, 1855, 
and John Brown bought on October 2nd, 1855, 
the bankrupt works of Armitage, Frankish & 
Barker in Savile Street for £12,000. It was a 
bargain, for it had cost £23,000. Here in 
January 1856, he concentrated all his five enter- 
prises, hitherto scattered around Sheffield, and 
renamed them the Atlas Steel and Spring Works. 
And, thanks to the Crimean War, he obtained 
a patent which, before he died, enabled him to 
sheathe three-quarters of the British navy. 
This patent is, as far as Sheffield is concerned, 
forever associated with the name of Bessemer. 


VII 

Bessemer, before the Crimean War, was a 
manufacturer of bronze powder and sugar- 
refining machinery. When war began, he took 
out a patent for giving rotation to an elongated 
projectile, and used to experiment in his garden 
at Highgate with a cast iron gun of his own 
manufacture. Having perfected the projectile, 
he then turned to improve the gun that fired 
it. For this good metal was needed, and on 
January roth, 1855, he took out a patent for 








fusing steel in a bath of molten iron in a rever- 
beratory furnace. While experimenting with his 
furnace in England, he noticed how a draught 
of air decarbonized two bars of pig iron lying 
on the furnace rim ; this led to the discovery 
embodied in a patent taken out on October 17th, 
1855, for forcing air by fan into a closed cupola, 
to remove impurities from melted iron. In 
December he patented what was in essence the 
Bessemer converter. The Bessemer process, 
with all that it meant, was announced in 
Sheffield on February 9th, 1856. 

The British Ordnance authorities (now 
happily reformed as a result of the Crimean 
Commission), in the person of Colonel F. M. 
Eardley-Wilmot, helped him by allowing him 
to roll bars at Woolwich. In August 1856, 
Bessemer read a paper to the British Associa- 
tion at Cheltenham on his process, but found 
that the Sheffield ironmasters were suspicious 
of his plan. Indeed, Edward Smith read a paper 
to the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society on October 3rd, 1856, in which he 
pronounced against it. So Bessemer, in partner- 
ship with some friends, set up a foundry in 
Sheffield, not as he said : 


**to work my process as a monopoly, but simply 
to force the trade to adopt it by underselling them 
in their own market, which the extremely low 
cost of production would enable me to do, while 
still retaining a.very high rate of profit on all that 
was produced.” 


He certainly did. At that time Sheffield 
manufacturers were selling steel at £60 a ton, 
whereas Bessemer could buy Swedish iron at 
£7 per ton, and by blowing it for a few minutes 
in the converter produce materials of equal 
quality at much lower cost. After fourteen years 
the works (which had been greatly expanded out 
of revenue) were sold for twenty-four times 
the subscribed capital of the firm. This was 
achieved notwithstanding the fact that Bessemer 
and his friends had divided in profits a sum 
equal to fifty-seven times the gross capital. 
In other words, from the mere commercial 
working of the process, apart from royalties 
derived from the sale of the patent, each 
partner made in these fourteen years eighty- 
one times the amount of capital subscribed, or 
to put it more simply, they enjoyed a dividend 
of 100 per cent on their investment for every 
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two months of these fourteen years. Such 
profit must have been unprecedented in the 
history of Sheffield. 

The Bessemer system, introduced first by 
John Brown and his partner J. D. Ellis, to- 
gether with William Bragge in 1858, necessi- 
tated new forges, converters and rolling mills. 
This in turn demanded fresh capital, and in 
1864 they became a limited liability company, 
being followed by Cammeli Brothers and other 
companies in the same year. Cammell’s were 
early in the plating of vessels : the first ships 
they treated were the Lord Clyde and the Royal 
Alfred in 1864. 


VIII 

Bessemer was not the only one who pros- 
pered in Sheffield. The unhappy Chartist days 
seemed to have vanished. Between 1852 and 
1855, the population increased by 26,620 (2,000 
more than it had done for the whole of the 
decade before that). Over 7,000 new houses 
were built, as opposed to 1,480 in the previous 
decade. New churches sprang up : St. 
Matthews, Carver Street, Wicker Congrega- 
tional Church, Presbyterian Church, Hanover 
Street and St. Vincent and St. Paul Romar 
Catholic Church. One can see how prosperous 
Sheffield was becoming by looking at the banks. 
The Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank on March 
5th, 1856, allotted new shares to increase its 
capital by £31,337 in consequence of the aug- 
menting trade of the town, while the Sheffield 
Banking Company added to their capital by also 
creating 3,000 new {50 shares and paying a 
dividend of 173 per cent. 

The great industries of the east end began 
to grow along the Don Valley, and the bluebells 
of Brightside disappeared. Sheffield was 
changing its character, and the Crimean War 
accelerated that change. Before it, the country- 
side could at least be seen from every street in 
the borough, but this was no longer true after- 
wards. When Nathaniel Hawthorne passed 
through it in May 1857, he wrote : 

“* My impressions are vague and misty—or rather 

smoky—for Sheffield seems to me smokier than 

all England besides, unless Newcastle be the 
exception. Everywhere uprose the smoke, not in 
dark, dense volumes, but rather in a general 
fog : and this is all I know of Sheffield. By the 


by, we approached it, as it were, through the 
valley of the Shadow of Death, for on the way 
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His converter earned unprecedented profits for Sheffield; 
SIR HENRY BESSEMER, 1813-98 


from Manchester, we passed through a tunnel 
three miles in length.” 


There was something more to show posterity 
than the smoke. Thomas Youdan, who gave 
knives to the 4th Dragoon Guards (Lord 
Cardigan’s regiment), was a publican in West 
Bar who built and ran the Surrey Theatre, to 
which were attached a ball-room, museum and 
menagerie. He took a leading part in organizing 
demonstrations of joy, and it was no. doubt he 
who got the engineer of the Covent Garden 
Opera House to organize the wonderful gas jets 
which spelled out the news of the Battle of the 
Tchernaya, the Fall of Sevastopol and the 
Peace. He took up the idea of erecting a monu- 
ment to commemorate the war, and a com- 
mittee of working men was formed to assist 
him. Wilson Overend, the Conservative 
Leader, supported them, and from {£700 to 











\ ; one 
From ‘Illustrated Guide to Sheffield * by John Taylor, 1879 


Inside a Bessemer steel shop 


£1,000 was collected. Miss Nightingale, whose 
father was originally one of the local Shore 
family of Norton and Tapton House, was asked 
to lay the foundation stone, but she declined : 
“Tt is with real pain that I feel compelled to 
decline the privilege which they offer to me, of 
laying the first stone. But I believe I shall best 
honour the cause of those brave dead by abstaining 
from appearing to court that publicity which I 
consider to have been my greatest impediment in 
the work I have been engaged in for their sakes, 
impeding it by arousing in some minds care for 
worldly distinction . . . I feel an especial regret 
in declining this at Sheffield, for old and dear 
family relations connected with the place.” 
So she sent £20 instead. In her place, the com- 
mittee invited the Duke of Cambridge, who had 
commanded a division in the Crimea, and he 
duly laid the foundation stone on October 21st, 
1857. As he proceeded up Coalpit Lane, re- 
named Cambridge Street in his honour, he was 
greeted with shouts of “ Who ran away from 
tCrimea!” The original design, selected by 
a competition, was for a structure on the lines 
of the Albert Memorial, but unfortunately funds 
ran out, and for six years the site remained sur- 
rounded by a hoarding. So in 1863 the original 
scheme was dropped and something less costly 
substituted. Around it were placed the two 


Russian guns presented to Sheffield on May 
13th, 1857. 

But the guns have gone. One of them 
vanished on March 2nd, 1942, in a Ministry of 
Supply lorry, demanding the energies of four 
men for some three hours to prize it off the site 
it had for so long occupied. The Highway 
committee discussed the possibility on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1940, of buying the site and remov- 
ing the monument to Endcliffe Park, where all 
the old relics go—the price mentioned was 
£1,250. If that happened, what would be left to 
remind the citizens of Sheffield of these stirring 
years in the city’s history ? Well, there are 
three streets most aptly sited. Alma Street, 
which leads down from Corporation Street to 
the Penistone Road, and is situated in what used 
to be the garden suburb of the town, as is 
evident from the other names in the district— 
Nursery Street, Acorn Street, Plum Lane and 
Love Street. Balaclava Road, which joins 
Penistone Road and Infirmary Road near where 
the old Barracks used to be, as the next street, 
Barracks Street, tells us. But the aptest of all is 
Nightingale Street, which leads off to the left 
as one goes up Staniforth Road to Darnall. 
Nightingale Street conducts you to a cemetery. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


STRAFFORD’S COUNTERSTROKE 
Sir, 

May I be permitted to correct a misprint which 
appeared in my letter (May issue)? The date of 
Strafiord’s arrival in London was November gth, 
1640, not the roth. 

I am afraid that Miss Wedgwood’s reply cannot 
be regarded as very satisfactory. Her earlier account, 
in her life of Strafford, made it reasonably clear that 
her preferred account of his intentions is, as must 
be the case with any such account, an hypothesis. 
My objection to her latest account is that she now 
treats this hypothesis as established fact and does 
not warn her readers of the existence of any 
alternative. In Strafford she wrote : “ Two ways 
were open to him ; he could try again to ‘ manage’ 
Parliament by dividing Lords and Commons, or 
he could let things take their course . . . and hope 
that the sacrificing of the King’s chief minister would 
save the King. Not to attempt the first course would 
be less than human but he banked on the second.” 
Pym “. . . heard that Strafford was in London ; 
and Strafford would not be in London unless he had 
some purpose in hand, some last expedient to disarm 
Parliament and the Scots. A rumour was circulated 
that the King intended to crrest the leading peers 
who had opposed him . . . troops would be drawn 
up ready . . . Pym had not a moment to lose.” This 
may be somewhat vague, but it does explain what 
Pym and others feared ; Miss Wedgwood’s more 
recent narrative does not explain this and yet her 
book is supposed to be a detailed history of events. 

I am afraid that I do not understand what Miss 
Wedgwood means when she says ‘* Manchester’s 
account of Strafford’s behaviour on this occasion is 
so oddly inaccurate as to carry very little convic- 
tion...” His account of events on November 11th 
(B.M.ADD. MSS. 15,567, fo. 31v., 32r.) coincides 
in almost every detail with that given by Miss 
Wedgwood (Strafford, pp. 268-70). It is true that 
Manchester is wrong about the chronology of 
Strafford’s arrival in London; he writes as though 
Strafford had been at Court for several days, whereas 
he had only been there a day and two nights before 
his arrest. But a slip of this sort does not necessarily 
destroy the value of his evidence. If Manchester 
is so unreliable, why does Miss Wedgwood use 
his memoirs for her account of the Army Plot, with- 
out warning her readers of this ? It would ill become 
her to dismiss them on account of muddled chrono- 
logy, when on page 359, note 66, she uses as one 
quotation extracts from a letter and its postscript, 
without informing her readers that the postscript 
was written three days later. It might have been 
more to the point if she had noticed that Manchester 
was not positive that Strafford did intend to forestall 
his enemies. 

Nor can Laud’s evidence be so easily dismissed, 
if all that Miss Wedgwood has to offer is a hypo- 
thesis. After all, Laud was in a position to know; 
why should he have accepted an idle rumour put 
about by his enemies ? 

Finally, even if we accept Miss Wedgwood’s 
hypothesis, and it certainly deserves serious con- 
sideration, I would submit that her account of this 
episode is still misleading. If Strafford had had no 
intention of attacking his enemies, then he was not 
only betrayed but also framed by a group at Court. 
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Manchester writes “ intimation was given [by his 
enemies at Court] to some of the house of Commons, 
that the Earl of Strafford intended to prefer an 
accusation of high treason ..., whether this 
Informacion were reall or feyned is uncertaine, yet 
it wrought the effect designed to hasten thir intended 
impeachment . . . against him.” It was also believed 
in Strafford’s family that he was lured to London 
and his death by the plots of his enemies at Court 
(Whitaker, Life of Radcliffe, pp. 229-30). Surely 
this treachery deserves some mention; even if it 
could be shown that nothing of the sort took place, 
it would still be important to notice that both sides 
were prepared to believe that it had. 


Yours, etc., 
J. P. Cooper, 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Miss C. V. Wedgwood writes: 


Strafford’s counterstroke never took place : on 
that point at least there is no disagreement. Mr. 
Cooper and I are consequently both arguing in 
what is at best the twilight of a might have been. 
Mr. Cooper (following Gardiner who accepted the 
evidence of Manchester and Laud) thinks that the 
counterstroke was about to be delivered on Strafford’s 
arrival in London in November 1640 and that the 


‘forewarning of it precipitated his impeachment. 


I for my part doubt the existence of any fully 
planned counterstroke at this stage and believe that 
Strafford’s arrival in itself was enough to account 
for the hurrying on of the impeachment. 

Manchester’s memoirs strike me as being of 
uneven reliability ; sometimes he is writing from 
direct personal knowledge and sometimes not. 
Mr. Cooper describes his error about Strafford’s 
return to London as no more than a mistake of a 
day or two. It seems to me more serious than that. 
Manchester suggests that Strafford was at Court 
long enough to arouse the latent jealousy of some of 
his colleagues and to induce them to plan his: ruin, 
a process that could not possibly have taken place 
in a couple of days. .Manchester’s impressions were 
evidently thoroughly confused. 

The other piece of evidence comes from Arch- 
bishop Laud. “After all,” writes Mr. Cooper, “‘ Laud 
was in a position to know.” He was ; and yet he 
makes it perfectly clear that he did not know. He 
does not state from his knowledge that a counterstroke 
had been planned ; he says “‘ it is thought, and uf on 
good grounds” that such a stroke was planned. In 
fact, he knew nothing about it at the time and only 
heard the story afterwards. That to my mind suggests 
that it was no more than a story. 

The tendency of contemporaries to heighten the 
drama of Strafford’s fall, after the event, is very 
marked. The alleged beliefs of Strafford’s family as 
to his betrayal, given in Whitaker’s Life of Radcliffe, 
need to be seen in this context. Strafford was very 
unpopular at Court, had many enemies, both private 
and public, and was throughout his ministry the 
object of much damaging and malicious intrigue. I 
gave some weight to this dislike of Strafford and to 
the intrigues against him in The King’s Peace. 

In view of my disagreement with Gardiner on 
the question of the counterstroke, I was evidently 
unwise not to state my reasons in a footnote in 
The King’s Peace. 1 hope to rectify this omission in 
the event of a revised edition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


THE WEIGHT OF ARMOUR 


SIR, 

The correspondence on the weight of armour 
which has been conducted in your columns is 
naturally of interest to this Society. Mr. T. H. 
McGuffie is correct in saying that it is easy to 
exaggerate the actual weight of armour. May I, 
however, be permitted to make some comments. 

(1) It is agreed that a Knight’s Esquire would 
probably have carried his lance, shield and helmet 
until he was actually ready to fight. It is not clear, 
however, what Mr. McGuffie has in mind when he 
refers to “ other heavy items ” and “ much ” that 
was hung on the charger. In fact, a mace, an extra 
sword or an axe was sometimes hooked to the saddle 
whilst the lance was often carried in a “ bucket ” 
suspended from the saddle. 

(2) Armour was not “ frequently ” worn over a 
fustian shirt. It was invariably worn over a quilted 
garment known variously as a gambeson, a hacketon, 
or, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as an 
arming doublet. 

(3) Chain Mail, which is incidentally a modern 
pleonasm for what was invariably known as mail, 
was in common use until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, chiefly as a subsidiary defence. 
It certainly was not normally the top of several layers 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Neither is it 
correct to assume that mail remained the chief form 
of armour at this date. There are references to plate 
armour in contemporary texts as early as the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and from the second 
half of the thirteenth century onwards mail was 
increasingly reinforced with solid defences, some- 
times of metal, sometimes of cuir bouilli. From the 
1320’s onwards, plate armour was in general use and 
the mail shirt had become a subsidiary defence worn 
between the “‘ plates ” and the gambeson. 

(4) The idea of a soldier taking a large variety 
of equipment with him to battle “‘ and have his men 
tie or screw on additional armour . . . according to 
the possibility of action ” is completely unsupported 
by any contemporary evidence known to me. 

Regarding the mobility of a man in armour, we 
must not take some of Lt.-Col. Burne’s remarks too 
seriously—the knight in the boggy bottom for 
instance. Anybody who has worn an armour will 
realize that, although admittedly heavy, movements 
are quite easy and they must have been easier for 
someone trained from boyhood. 

A film made by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, of an ex-cavalry man wearing an armour 
from their collection, weighing 801bs., shows that 
“he can bend, stoop, drop to his knee, fall to the 
ground, lie flat on his back, pick himself up, mount 
his horse, move arms and legs quite normally ” 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Hand- 
book of the Collection of Arms and Armour, 1930, 
page 238). 

There are many contemporary allusions to fully 
armoured knights being able to leap into their 
saddles, in addition to the one mentioned by Dr. 
Phillips, and a number of these were collected to- 
gether by the late Viscount Dillon in an article called 
“ Armour Notes” published in the Archaeological 
Journal, volume LX (1903) pp. 120-123. 

Armour was undoubtedly hot to wea, but there 
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seems to be little or no contemporary evidence that it 
caused heat stroke or asphyxia. The examples 
quoted by Lt.-Col. Burne of deaths, including the 
Duke of York “ by presse ” at Agincourt, cannot be 
attributed to the weight of armour but rather to 
weight of bodies. 

Finally, as Lt.-Col. Burne says, the suggestion 
that knights decked themselves in armour more for 
show than for bodily protection is absurd. Armour 
of the best quality from the thirteenth century 
onwards was invariably proved by discharging the 
most powerful hand weapons of the day at it. (See 
Charles Buttin—Notes sur les Armures a L’ Epreuve, 
Annecy, 1901). This would seem to show quite 
clearly that the defensive aspect was the primary one. 
It was not until the great improvements in the power 
and efficiency of firearms, made during the first half 
of the sixteenth century, that armour started to 
become so heavy that the protection it afforded was 
offset by its weight. Once this process had started 
the wearing of armour continued for little more than 
acentury. James I is alleged to have remarked that 
the advantage of armour was that it prevented the 
wearer from being hurt and from hurting anyone 
else. Despite this great increase in weight there were 
still many competent soldiers, e.g., Sir John Smythe 
and Sir Richard Hawkins, who urged that the use 
of armour should not be given up. 

Further criticism can be made of Mr. McGuffie’s 
second statement relating to the introduction of 
stirrups. The Emperor Maurice mentioned iron 
stirrups in his “ Art of War” ; but this does not 
mean that they were necessarily introduced at the 
time when he wrote, although this appears to be 
the first literary reference to them in the West. 
What appear to be stirrup leathers, however, are 
depicted on a Graeco-Scythian vase of the fourth 
century B.c., found, at Nikopol in South Russia. 
A silver dish in the Hermitage, Leningrad, dating 
from the fifth century A.D., shows a hunter using 
stirrups and there are references to them in Chinese 
literature of the same date. Well-developed metal 
stirrups have also been found in Japanese dolmen 
graves, which ceased to be made after c. A.D. 700 

It seems probable, therefore, that stirrups were 
invented in the Orient and introduced into Europe 
via Asia. They appear to have been introduced into 
England by the Vikings. 

Mr. McGuffie has implied that prick spurs were 
introduced in the seventh century. They were, 
however, known to the Greeks, being referred to by 
Theophrastus (c. 372-287 B.c.). They were also 
well known to the Romans, and are mentioned by 
Cicero and Livy amongst others, and furthermore 
examples of them survive. 

The statement that the oldest complete suit of 
armour is that of Frederick the Victorious (c. 1450- 
60) is apparently taken from Laking, Record of 
European Arms and Armour, London, 1920. This 
great authority is in many ways outdated. There 
are three armours at Churburg (including one of 
c. 1390) and one from Churburg, now in Scott 
collection at Glasgow, which are all earlier. 


Yours, etc., 
F. WILKINSON, 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Arms and Armour Society. 


(For Further Correspondence, see page 493) 
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Powers 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


‘Has all the qualities which we have come to 
expect in his work—scholarship, wisdom and 
clarity. ... No historian living, in fact, | doubt 
whether anyone since Macaulay, has been such 
a master of the historical essay..—J. H. PLUMB 
(Spectator) 

‘His work remains after a generation of accep- 
tance, as fresh as ever, as fresh as heresy.’— 
HUGH TREVOR-ROPER (Sunday Times) I5s. 


Heretics and 


Renegades 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


‘There is no denying his mastery of the tech- 

nique of political intelligence and diagnosis, or 

his ability to illuminate and stimulate.’-— The 

Economist 

‘The most intellectually satisfying of the many 

writers on Soviet Russia..—BERTRAND RUSSELL 

(Observer) 

‘Mr. Deutscher’s writing will always stand out 

for the brilliance of his deductions.’— 
Manchester Guardian 15s. 


The Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great 


With an Introduction by 

G. P. GOOCH 

‘The truth is that no monarch has ever swept 

aside the curtains of discretion from a royal 

court with such relish as Catherine.’— 
Financial Times 


‘Her memoirs . . . are as exciting as they are 
unique.’-—ANGUS WILSON (Spectator) 


3rd impression printing Mlustrated 25s. 


The English People 
on the 


Eve of Colonization 
WALLACE NOTESTEIN 


‘Professor Notestein presents a brilliant general 
survey of the English society which gave birth 
to the first American colonies.’—History Today 
‘A lively and stimulating as well as learned 
and informative work.’—R. H. TAWNEY 
(Manchester Guardian) Illustrated 30s. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TRANSATLANTIC CONTACTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES ; A HISTORY 
OF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS (1783-1952). 
By H. C. Allen, 1,024 pp. (Odhams. 45s.) 

Mr. Allen has provided, for the first time within 
the covers of a single volume, an adequate history 
of the diplomatic relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. This represents an important 
service to American studies, and in the first part of 
his book Mr. Allen puts us further in his debt by 
surveying Anglo-American relations in other fields 
of human activity. 

It is to be hoped that the first part of the book will 
stimulate further work on the informal relations of 
the two peoples. Mr. Allen examined a variety of 
contacts between the United States and Great 
Britain in the economic, social, political, and cultural 
worlds. In the present state of knowledge, it is 
impossible to give a comprehensive account of these 
relationships. Yet they are often more important 
than the formal communications that pass between 
Washington and London. It is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that Mr. Allen felt unable to integrate this part of 
his work into his much longer account of the diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries. For it is 
easy to forget the material he presents in the first part 
when one is deep in the second, and to leave out of 
account all the variety of other contacts when formal 
relations are only illumined by occasional agreements 
or disagreements. 

Mr. Allen’s diplomatic history, especially valuable 
because it extends to 1952, is sober without being 
dull. The discussion of issues is always clear and 
notably impartial. His book is dominated by a con- 
viction of “‘ the necessity for cordial Anglo-American 
relations.”” Sometimes, indeed, the relations between 
the two countries seem more friendly in these pages 
than they really were. Mr. Allen tends to welcome 
harmonious negotiation as such, without giving much 
consideration to the wisdom of its results from 
the standpoint of the national interests involved, or 
of their impact on domestic politics. Diplomatic 
history, however, should not be separated from the 
internal history of the countries concerned. Blunt 
expressions of disagreements may be more produc- 
tive of good relations in the future than agreement 
purchased at the cost of lasting public discontent. 
Mr. Allen dresses the Federalists in clothes of a 
somewhat brighter hue than they normally wear on 
the domestic scene. But the domestic and foreign 
policies of the Federalists were based on their aris- 
tocratic political philosophy. Their opponents 
naturally attacked both. As a result, the cordial 
feeling of the Federalists towards this country pro- 
duced a stronger antipathy to us in their successors’ 
minds than these might otherwise have had. The 
Whigs, again, are the heroes of the middle period, 
and Daniel Webster is treated with far more kindness 
than he receives at the hands of Professor Bemis. 
Webster, however, had a tendency to sacrifice 
national interests for the sake of agreement, and a 
longer term in office might have led him to sacrifice 
American interests in Oregon and so to create a last- 
ing distrust of Great Britain in a large portion of the 
American people. Walter Hines Page, according to 
Mr. Allen, should have a special place “‘ in the hearts 
of Englishmen and all who care for Anglo-American 
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friendship.” But no government is well served by 
an ambassador prejudiced, as Page was, in favour of 
the country to which he was assigned. 

Mr. Allen also regrets on occasion that possibili- 
ties of co-operation were missed. He regrets that 
John Adams did not declare war on France, since 
war might have produced “a firm Anglo-American 
alliance.”” ‘‘ Not only would the War of 1812 have 
been avoided, but a tradition of American interna- 
tionalism might possibly have been created a century 
before it was.’? But involvement in international 
affairs, at this early date, might have hampered 
American development, have made the United States 
less strong at the time when its strength was most 
needed, and have divided the American community 
by creating varying allegiances among its immigrant 
population. We should be content with the position 
ultimately attained and not seek to change the road 
by which it was reached. 

Mr. Allen’s enthusiasm for Anglo-American 
friendship does not distort his presentation of the 
facts of diplomatic history. His subject is an import- 
ant and, in this country, a rather neglected one. Here 
is a book which deserves to be widely read. 

J. A. Woops. 


USURY AND THE SOIL 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND : THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By T. S. Ashton, 257 pp. (Methuen. 
18s.) 

The rather clumsy title of Professor Ashton’s 
book appears to be dictated by the fact that it is the 
first to appear of a series that will eventually survey, 
in five volumes, the economic history of England 
from the early Middle Ages to 1939. No-one is 
better fitted than Professor Ashton to inaugurate 
such a project. Ever since the serious study of 
economic history began in the 1880’s, the latter half 
of the eighteenth century—the classic birth-time 
of the Industrial Revolution—has been intensively 
studied by historians. Yet it is surprising how few 
are the good general volumes on this period. It is 
surprising, too, how often Professor Ashton, by 
means of the unfamiliar but appropriate quotation, 
or by setting forth familiar facts in his own original, 
limpid style, contrives to give new and clearer 
significance to events that are well enough known 
in themselves—-the canal manias of 1765-72 and 
1790-94, the disadvantages of the domestic system 
of industry, the origins of the power-driven factory 
and the growth of overseas trade. Scholars will also 
be grateful for much new information, a good deal 
of it in statistical form, about the “ forgotten ” fifty 
years of English economic history from 1700 to 1750, 
a period that has not been systematically explored, 
chiefly because of the publicity devoted to the latter 
half of the century. 

The book has two central themes. The first is 
the great degree to which the general welfare of the 
mass of the population, both in town and country- 
side, was still bound up with the fate of the harvest, 
“ the yield of the soil ” (pp. 60-61) : “ If the harvest 
were abundant an army of men, women, and children 
had to be recruited to mow and glean, cart, store, 
and winnow the grain. Incomes were paid out which 
were likely to be spent more largely on other things 
than food, since, in such conditions, this was cheap. 
A stimulus was given to industries concerned with 
consumers’ goods, and this was transmitted through- 











LORD CHATHAM 


II. Pitt and the Seven Years War 


QO. A. Sherrard 


The second volume of Mr. Sherrard’s 
life of Chatham covers the five years 
1755 to 1761, and includes Pitt's 
famous ministry, in which he 
snatched England from the verge of 
disaster and raised her to the highest 
pinnacle of power and prosperity. 
August 30s. net 


GEORGE SANDYS 


Poet-adventurer 


Richard Beale Davis 


The first full-length study of an 
appealing seventeenth-century figure. 
Poet, traveller, colonial adminis- 
trator in Virginia, his life affords 
graphic illustration of the real and 
varied abilities of the leaders in the 


first great British experiment ia 
Empire building. Ready 30s. net 


MR. SECRETARY 
NICHOLAS 


The life and times of Sir Edward 
Nicholas (1593-1669) 


Donald Nicholas 


In the first definitive biography of 
Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of 
State to Charles I and afterwards to 
Charles II, his descendant has built 
up a living portrait of this dis- 
tinguished man of the seventeenth 
century. 25 July 25s. net 
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but they can also be very disappointing. The belief 
that until telephones were invented every event left 
its mark in carefully preserved correspondence, and 
every educated household contained a Horace 
Walpole, is not well founded. A bundle of family 
letters, eagerly sought and painstakingly transcribed, 
proves too often to consist of uscless trivialities, a 
few tantalizingly obscure allusions, and the tedious 
details of a legacy or a law-suit. The assumption that 
anything signed by a great name ought to be in print 
has sometimes to be firmly resisted : even a literary 
genius must occasionally write letters that only the 
recipient can profitably read. 

Many readers, vaguely aware of the amount of 
scholarship devoted to Pepys since the diary was 
first printed in 1825, must have been surprised that a 
substantial volume could now be made of letters 
most of which are in the Bodleian Library but have 
never been published before. There have been a 
dozen earlier selections, including the three volumes 
edited by J. R. Tanner. Mrs. Heath points out that 
Tanner used only one collection, and that earlier 
editors ‘‘ overlooked the intrinsic value of the 
family letters, giving preference instead to matters 
of historical importance.” Pepys, she claims, had 
“a genuine sense of family”’’ and his “ genuine 
portrait ” is to be found in his letters, of which those 
to his family are the “ heart.” It is hard to see how 
the book upholds these statements. Half the letters 
in it were written between 1678 and 1681, when the 
diary had been abandoned and Pepys’s main concern 
was with the malicious accusations that led to a brief 
imprisonment and the prospect of a sensational trial. 
Most of these are addressed to his wife’s brother 
Balthazar St. Michel, for whom he had secured a 
naval post and who was now employed in collecting 
evidence for the exposure of the villainies of Samuel’s 
accuser, Colonel Scott. With the help of Sir Arthur 
Bryant’s narrative it is possible to follow their main 
thread ; but since St. Michel naturally supplies most 
of the information and Pepys merely comments on 
it, the correspondence would be much more com- 
prehensible if the other side of it survived. 

The rest of the letters are scattered through the 
years from the Restoration to the Glorious Revolution 
and concern a variety of family affairs. From them 
some colourful characters emerge. ‘“ Balty”’ St. 
Michel and his wife Esther were a spendthrift couple 
who alternated effusive gratitude for their brother- 
in-law’s patronage and charity with moans about the 
hardness of their lot. Samuel’s lectures to them on 
household management and public duty make good 
reading. “ Pall,” the sister whose qualifications for 
lifelong spinsterhood caused Pepys much alarm in 
the days of the diary, makes some brief appearances 
with the husband he eventually found her and the 
two sons she then left to her brother’s care. There 
are a few entertaining letters in the bizarre spelling 
of old John Pepys the tailor. But from Samuel 
himself we get only the rarest glimpses of the effort- 
less talents that went into the diary. The pearls 
he lavished there were not meant for his irritating 
relations. 

The volume is well produced. Its American 
editor has not overloaded it with massive footnotes, 
but provides useful identifications, biographical 
sketches, and a calendar of letters omitted from the 
selection. There is a portrait and a large facsimile. 


D. H. PENNINGTON. 
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Volume II 
From the Armada to Waterloo 
(27 maps and plans, 35/-) 
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“The real magnificence of the book 
emerges in the interposed ‘chronicles’, 
which provide material for deep thought.” 
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Michael Howard 


“‘A very impressive work indeed. . . 
part of the necessary studies of all 
intelligent men.” (New Statesman) 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


PERSONALITIES AND POWERS. By Sir Lewis Namier, 

157 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

To Sir Lewis Namier we owe not only a revolution 
in our views on the structure of politics in Georgian 
England, but also the founding of a new school of 
historiography. Oddly enough, Sir Lewis has been 
accused by a friendly critic of “‘ taking the mind out 
of history.” To this charge he replies in the opening 
essay of the present volume : “ It certainly seems 
impossible to attach to conscious political thought 
the importance which was ascribed to it a hundred, 
or even fifty, years ago. History is primarily, and 
to a growing extent, made by man’s mind and 
nature ; but his mind does not work with the 
rationality that was once deemed its noblest attribute 

..” The interests that really sway the minds and 
colour the outlook of persons of political note are 
the object of Sir Lewis’s penetrating scrutiny in his 
Romanes Lecture, “Monarchy and the Party 
System’, and in his essay on “‘ The English Country 
Gentlemen,” which was published last October in 
this magazine. Among other eighteenth-century 
papers in this collection are his magisterial summing 
up of the personality of George III, printed in 
History Today, September 1953, and an analysis of 
the East India Company, arising out of Miss Lucy 
Sutherland’s authoritative volume. Recent history 
is represented by reviews of Mr. Alan Bullock’s 
book on Hitler, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s work on the 
part played by the German Army in the politics of 
the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich, and by 
the Creighton lecture on Basic Factors in Nineteenth- 
Century European History, which centres in the 
problem of nationality. As always in Sir Lewis’s 
writings, command of detail is united in these twelve 
essays with clear and profound judgment. 


TREASURES OF THE GREAT NATIONAL GALLERIES : An 
Introduction to the Paintings in the Famous 
Museums of the Western World. By Hans 
Tietze. .(Phaidon Press. 35s.) 

Even though it possessed no other merits, this 
ambitious volume would still represent a considerable 
feat in that delicate operation known to publishers 
as “‘ costing.”’ The Phaidon Press, which in the past 
has so often earned our gratitude, has now produced, 
at the modest price of thirty-five shillings, a book of 
more than four hundred pages, including over three 
hundred illustrations, many reproduced in full 
colour. The scope of the work is gigantic—nothing 
less than a survey of the chief treasures of sixteen 
European and American art-galleries, each section 
including some account of how the collection was 
founded and how it has gradually increased. Here, 
in short, is a general view of the development of 
European painting from Giotto to the French 
Impressionists. As such, we should accept it gladly. 
The ordinary reader (for whom it is intended) cannot 
fail to find it stimulating ; while the art-historian, 
naturally harder to please, will enjoy refreshing his 
recollection of works that he has already studied 
and, here and there, may find that gaps in his know- 
ledge are bridged by the learned editor’s text. The 
standard of reproduction, however, is not always as 
high as one might have hoped. Colour-reproduction 
by present-day processes is seldom altogether satis- 
factory ; while one or two of the monochrome plates 
are somewhat too dark and heavy in tone to do 
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justice to the details of the design. An admirable 
project, nevertheless, has been boldly and capably 
carried out. It should be followed, at the earliest 
opportunity, by a similar survey of the masterpieces 
of European sculpture. 


MODERN HISTORIANS AND THE STUDY OF HISTORY. By 

F. M. Powicke, 256 pp. (Odhams. 16s.) 

Sir Maurice Powicke’s notable contributions to 
medieval studies include his masterly King Henry III 
and the Lord Edward (1947) and his recent volume 
in the Oxford History of England on the Thirteenth 
Century. The present collection of essays contains 
ten sympathetic appreciations of scholars and 
teachers he has known, including Vinogradoff, Tout, 
Tait, Pirenne, Coulton and Firth, and a number of 
papers on the problems and progress of historical 
writing and research. A part of Sir Maurice’s 
chapter on the Manchester University School is 
adapted from an article published in History Today 
in May 1951. 





Contents in the August issue will include: 


The Personality of George II by Ian Christie ; 
Peisistratus of Athens, Part II, by Charles 
Seltman ; The Pentrich Revolution, an episode 
of 1817, by R. J. White; The Meteora 
Monasteries of Greece, a story of Byzantines 
and Serbs, by D. M. Nicol; Facques de 
Bourbon, monk and king of Naples, by D. M. 
Stuart ; Holstein and the Eulenberg Affair, 
a scandal of the reign of Kaiser William II, 
by Sir Harold Nicolson, K.c.v.o. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, THE SIZE OF ARMOUR 


Colonel Alfred H. Burne and others have com- 
mented in your pages on the weight of armour and 
the probable inability of an armoured knight to 
rise from a fallen position, wounded or not. 

Two or three years ago The National Museum 
at Washington showed a collection of armour 
gathered from various European collections. What 
impressed me and other observers was not so much 
the weight but the size of full suits of armour. Each 
suit displayed was so small that the modern man of 
average size could not squeeze into it. There must 
have been greater stréngth in the earlier centuries, 
in relation to size, than now. A modern man of 
mature strength could scarcely wield the sword of 
William Wallace or handle the mace of Richard I. 

Yours, etc., 
HOMER JOSEPH DODGE, 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C. 


Sir, THE CRECY WAR 


In your kind review of The Crecy War there is a 
passage which will mislead many readers. It runs : 
“He sharply dissociates himself from the breed (of 
historians). Perhaps this explains why Belloc is 
quoted and discussed more often than Oman.” 

No, this does not explain the fact. Quite the 
contrary. I hold no contempt for the “ breed ” of 
historians—least of all for the late Sir Charles Oman. 
I am anxious to make this quite clear, for Sir Charles 
treated me with the greatest kindness, and indeed 
put me upon the path that led to The Crecy War. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BurRNE, Lt.-Col., W.8. 
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You can be sure of a welcome at your 
local branch of the Midland Bank. 
The branch is already helping many of 
your friends and neighbours, and it is 
there to help you too. The staff will 
be glad to make your financial and 
business affairs as simple and effortless 
as possible. How they can do this is 
outlined in a booklet called Midland 
Bank Services for You. The next time 
you are passing your local branch, drop 
in and ask for a copy. It is full of 


useful information. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES 
READY TO SERVE YOU 
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The history of Britain can 
be studied with en- 
hanced pleasure with 
the aid of the Ordnance 
Survey Period Maps :- 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


A map of Britain as was 
during the period of Roman 
occupation (55 B.C. to A.D. 410). 
BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (wo \\! 
sheets). Maps showing sites of his- 
torical importance between the de- 
parture of the Romans (A.D. 410) and 
the accession of King Alfred (A.D. 871). 
MONASTIC BRITAIN (:wo sheets) 
Maps covering the period of British 
Monasticism from the Norman Conquest 
(A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 

ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets). Maps showing the mosi im- 
portant visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most beoksellers and stationers. Published by the 
ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE—continued 
THE 2nd EARL OF ALBEMARLE 


SIR, 

The article about cooks, with its letters between 
Newcastle and Albemarle, is amusing, but perhaps 
might have told the public that Albemarle had been 
a successful commander in the field—as well as 
courtier and gourmet ? 

He commanded the Guards Brigade at Fontenoy, 
and found himself vis-a-vis the Duke De Biron, on 
breasting the convex slope. Biron was commanding 
the troops including the French Guards. Also 
Albemarle succeeded Cumberland in Chief Com- 
mand in “‘ North Britain ” in 1746. 

Yours, etc., 
ALBEMARLE. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


SHEFFIELD AND THE CRIMEAN WAR, by W. H. G. 
Armytage. Sir Henry Bessemer : An Autobiography 
(London, 1905); C. D. Collet: History on the 
Taxes of Knowledge (London, 1899) ; J. M. Furness : 
Record of Municipal Affairs in Sheffield 1843-1893 
(Sheffield, 1893) ; Sir Allan Grant : Steel and Ships, 
the History of John Browns (London, 1950) ; A. C. 
Marshall and Herbert Newbould : The History of 
Firths, 1842-1918 (Sheffield, 1924); Fred M. 
Osborne : The Story of the Mushets (London, 1952) 
(Plate 20), p. 53 ; G. L. Robinson : Life of David 
Urquhart (Oxford, 1932) ; G. P. Royson : A History 
of the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company Ltd., 
1823-1923 (Sheffield, 1923) ; J. H. Stainton: The 
Making of Sheffield, 1865-1914 (Sheffield, 1923). 


TANGIER, A I7TH-CENTURY ATLANTIC OUTPOST, 
by Xan Fielding. E. M. Routh : Tangier, 
England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost ; Budgett Meakin : 
The Land of the Moors and The Moorish Empire ; 
Col. John Davis : History of the 2nd Queen’s Royal 
Regiment (vol. i); Sir Hugh Cholmley, Bart. : 
An Account of Tangier ; Lancelot Addison : West 
Barbary ; Samuel Pepys : The Tangier Papers. 


SHADOWS AND SPLENDOURS OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY, 
by Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. H. W. Wilson: 
Battleships in Action, Sampson, Low ; Captain 
Klado : The Russian Navy in the Russo-Fapanese 
War ; Admiral Custance : The Ship of the Line in 
Battle ; A. Novikov-Priboy : Tsushima, (Readers’ 
Union) Allen and Unwin, 1937 ; Semenov : Rasplata, 
1912 ; Francis Steuart : Scottish Influences in Russian 
History, James Maclehose & Sons, 1913. 


PARLIAMENTS IN EUROPE I AND II, by A. R. Myers. 
The literature on so wide a field is, of course, 
enormous. Most of the important contributions 
published before 1943 are listed in the footnotes of 
pp. 1-61 of E. Lousse’s La Société d’ Ancien Régime 
(Louvain, 1943). Of those mentioned, particularly 
useful as an introduction to the subject are three 
articles : (a) “‘ The Parliaments of the Middle Ages 
and the Early Modern Period,” by R. B. Lord, in 
Catholic Historical Review, XVI (July, 1930), 125- 
144 ; (b) “ Medieval Estates,” by C. H. Mcllwain, 
in Cambridge Medieval History, VII, 655-715 ; and 
(c) ** Weltgeschichtliche Bedingungen der Reprasen- 
tativ-verfassung,” by O. Hintze in Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXLIII (1931), 1-47. Of books and 
articles published since 1943 one may mention : 
(i) A. Marongiu : L’Jstituto Parlamentare in Italia 
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dalle origini al 1500 (Rome, 1948) ; (ii) F. L. Carsten : 
The Origins of Prussia (Oxford, 1954); (iii) 
Regionalismus und Stindisches Wesen als ein 
Grundthema Europdischen Geschichte,” by D. 
Gerhard in Historische Zeitschrift, CLXXIV (19§2), 
307-337 ; (iv) J. L. Talmon : The Origins of Totali- 
tarian Democracy (London, 1952). 


THE GORDON RIOTS, by George Rudé. Contem- 
porary accounts of the riots are to be found in: 
William Vincent: A plain and succinct Narrative 
of the late Riots and Disturbances in London and 
Westminster (London, 1780) ; the Annual Register 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine for June-July, 1780 ; 
and in the Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford 
(ed. P. Cunningham, 9 vols., London, 1891), vii, 
375-442. The trial of Lord George Gordon appears 
in Howell’s State Trials, vol. 21 (1816), cols. 484- 
651 ; and those of the rioters in J. Gurney (editor) : 
The whole Proceedings on the King’s Commission of 
the Peace, etc. (London, 1780). The only detailed 
study by a modern historian is that by Paul de 
Castro : The Gordon Riots (London, 1926). Valuable 
additional material is found in E. H. Burton : The 
Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1691-1781) 
(2 vols., London, 1909), vol. 2 Dickens’ Barnaby 
Rudge is still useful. 


PEISISTRATUS, TYRANT OF ATHENS, by Charles 
Seltman. Herodotus : Book I, p. §9 ff. and passim ; 
Thucidides : Book III ; Aristotle : Constitution of 
the Athenians ;P.N. Ure : Origin of Tyranny (1922) ; 
C. Seltman : Athens, its History and Coinage (1924) ; 
Sir Frank Adcock in Cambridge Ancient History, iv, 
Chapter III (1926) ; F. Cornelius : Die Tyrannis in 
Athen (1929) ; C. Seltman : Greek Coins, edition 2, 
Chapter IV (1955). 
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